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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


Barrer still has an important place 
in the operation of small-town newspapers 
in many parts of the country—as pic- 
tures and text in this issue of THE Qui. 
show. And don’t any of you big city lads 
stick up your noses at this “butter and 
egg” journalism. The lads and lassies who 
serve rural American readers—trading 
eggs, butter and other produce for sub- 
scriptions, are a danged sight closer to 
their sources of news and their readers 
than are you or I. 

When Kendrick Kimball, ace reptog- 
rapher of the Detroit News, turned in 
the picture which appears on the cover 
of THe Quitt this month we hailed it as 
one of the most representative photo- 
graphs of rural American journalism we’d 
ever seen. 


THe picture is one of a series Kimball 
made at the office and plant of the Cedar 
Springs Clipper, owned and operated by 
the “Clipper Gals,” as they are known to 
their readers in Cedar Springs, “typical 
American small town” in Western Mich- 
igan. 

The “Clipper Gals” are Nina Babcock 
and Grace Hamilton, sometimes termed 
“those two old maids from New York,” 
by other residents of the community. 
They went to Cedar Springs in 1932 to 
escape the “big city jitters” and are cred- 
ited today with running one of the four 
best weeklies in the nation as the result 
of a “country newspaper” contest con- 
ducted by an Eastern magazine. 

The Clipper, established in 1869, was 
purchased on a shoestring by the two 
women who found themselves with $2.40 
in their combined purses after they took 
possession. They returned to their bunga- 
low, they admit, and had a good cry, then 
rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 
Their first job was to sponge off the old- 
time press and dust the cases of unused 
type. 

Miss Babcock and Miss Hamilton ac- 
cept eggs, seed corn, cord wood or what 
have you in exchange for subscriptions to 
their paper. Empty spaces are filled with 
boiler plate. Miss Babcock, once on the 
editorial staff of the Nation, reports lo- 
cal events, writes editorials and meets 
the trains while Miss Hamilton, former 
secretary of a Long Island real estate 
board, keeps the books and supervises the 
printing of auction sale notices, “no tres- 
passing” signs and other job work. 

“No more metropolitan razzle-dazzle for 
us,” the partners exclaim in a chorus. 
“Today we really are living. If we want 
to play golf we just lock up the shop, get 
our clubs and away we go.” 


[Concluded on page 19] 
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So Off I Went to Hollywood— 


And This Is What a Newsman Found 
Once He Had Arrived in Flickerland 


By HENRY F. MISSELWITZ 


Tix movie people in Hollywood aren’t 
screwy—you are. I want to give you a 
new slant on the place where they manu- 
facture motion pictures better than any- 
where else on earth. It’s one I’ve not 
seen in print, in any case. 

I came out here to write an original 
screen story with Oriental background 
for the biggest studio in the business. 
Which one isn’t important, if you can’t 
guess. 

I traded 15 years in journalism in this 
country and abroad, mostly in the Far 
East, for about 15 weeks in the movies. 

It was altogether my fault that I lost 
my initial contract in Hollywood. If I 
had known what I know now, I think the 
option would have been taken up. But 


that’s another story which I may touch 
on later. 


THe point I want to make here is that 
these clever individuals in charge of pro- 
ducing that most unpredictable article on 
earth—the movies—are nobody’s fools. 
They’re bright. 

They found out years ago that people 
believed everything and anything they 
heard about Hollywood. So they gave 
you those wild-eyed stories you read in 
your paper and mine, all over the world. 

About half of one per cent of these 
stories are true; not enough, you’d think, 
to make the public intoxicated—yet it is, 
about Hollywood. 

The movies-producing gentlemen found 
that out—and exploited it to the utmost. 
That is why you read where Josephine 
Zilch bathes in champagne twice a day; 
that little Annie Rosemary sleeps with 
"ump teen cats; that Wally Young does 
this and that, and that John Barrington 
does that and this. You get the idea. You 
read enough of these idiotic phoneys. 

Now and then, of course, some young 
girl or an actor whom the movie moguls 
have made world-famous by starring 
them and endowing them with every 
quality under the sun, does something 
which gets into the papers. They get 
married at Yuma, Ariz.; they get into 
drunken brawls now and again; some get 
divorced frequently. 


Wuo doesn’t? If you’d publicize the 
private lives of the people of Podunk, 
Iowa, one-tenth as much as the lives of 
the boys and girls who are starred in the 
pictures you'd find them getting into 
very much the same scrapes. I know; I 
was born in the Middle West and grew 
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up there. The local yokels get into some 
frightful scandals. 

But who cares? Does anyone know 
them outside their block? No—so they 
are not news. 

But in the movies, you look at their 
beautiful faces and read about their won- 
derful lives—and if and when they do 
something which Mamie Jones did or 
Tommy Smith did, or they did together, 
the newspapers from one end of this 
country to the other print it under scare 
headlines. The readers know these 
young people, or at least they think they 
do. And it is interesting to them to see 
that the movie people are human, too. 

At that, I think the immorality angle is 
being stressed here less than ever before 
—not only in publicity, but in the actual 
facts of the case. There are actors and 
singers and writers and directors having 
love affairs with one another, of course; 
but not as blatantly as in the “good old 
days,” I am quite certain. As far as that 
goes, the shotgun wedding was not in- 
vented in Hollywood, in any case. 

It is the publicity that’s done it. The 
publicity about the boys and girls whom 
you see every day in this picture or that; 
and sometimes twice, now that they have 
these terrific double-feature bills all over 
the place. There ought to be a law! 


Ir you knew as much about any other 
industry on earth as you do about the 
movies—or think you do, really—T’li 
wager you'd discover just as much screw- 
ball activity as there is in Hollywood. I 
was in the newspaper business as a re- 
porter and editor before taking the leap 
into the movies. 

They do what might seem to be screwy 
things in that business, too. Of course, 
not quite as odd as they appear on the 
screen, where everything is dramatized 
and made out of all proportions, I must 
admit. Still, the movies are make-believe 
and you must remember that fact— 
everything is make-believe, based on just 
enough truth to get by. 

And if you knew the inside, or saw as 
much of banking, of the stock market 
operations, of the steel industry—of oil, 
motor cars, anything else on earth, you’d 
find them pretty screwy to your way of 
thinking. 

No, I must impress on you that these 
men running the production of that 
fragile piece of entertainment, the cellu- 
loid play, know the score. They are 
nobody’s fools, let me reiterate; they 
know when they make a “mistake,” as it 





ST Abe, 
Henry F. Misselwitz 


seems to you and you and you. And they 
know why they make it, usually. 

The bankers in New York have a heavy 
investment in these motion picture 
studios grinding out films in sunny 
Southern California. They tried time 
and again to put efficiency experts capa 
ble of handling a bank, a business—any- 
thing but the amusement field—and they 
went back to these “screwy” fellows 
who’ve been doing it all their lives, in 
their amazing fashion. 

I've been writing this in letters to 
friends all over the world—that I’ve 
found men at the heads of studios who 
were among the most sagacious, keen 
executives I’ve run across anywhere 
I’ve meant it. I mean it now. 


Yes, they hire a writer, let us say at 
$2,000 a week, and rush him out to Holly- 
wood—and let him sit for 11 months on a 
12-month contract, without giving him a 
thing to do. But—they’ve got him here 
on call and when they need him they call 
on him, believe you me. 

It’s like a merchant having an excel- 
lent line of goods. Some of his stock may 
not move for months, even years. But 
does he throw his merchandise away? 
Of course not! And no one calls him 
screwy for keeping it, for disposal if and 
when a customer calls for that certain 
commodity. 

It’s similar in the movies. When there 
is call for a story of the type which the 
producers and executives feel or know 
their writer can do better than anyone 
else—they call this writer. The writer 
gets his assignment, and is told to take his 
time—and the producer gets his money 
back on the contract, usually many times 
over. 

It just doesn’t sound like sense, I'll 











admit. But they've tried other methods 
of turning out pictures, and failed. 

There is a great howl going up in the 
movie industry at the moment about 
economy in the studios and better execu- 
tive judgment in handling the production 
of pictures. If they can do it and still 
turn out top entertainment, fine. But I 
doubt if they can. 


T HERE is a daily trade paper, the 
Hollywood Reporter, which has been 
leading the hue and cry for reorganiza- 
tion in the movies, and for slashes in 
production costs. The publisher and 
editor, W. R. (“Biily”) Wilkerson, knows 
his subject, of course. But somehow I 
rather doubt if he’s quite on the right 
track. 

He was in a tirade recently about the 
screwishness of the films industry, and 
commented, “This is how pictures are 
made: 

“Studio engages high-priced director, 
negotiates a deal for him to handle a 
picture. Deal is for ten weeks for $100,- 
000. Before signing the deal the director 
looks over and okays the script of the 
show. So, the contract is signed and 
sealed; director then suggests he would 
like to have a couple of weeks to polish 
up the script. Studio okays. Then direc- 
tor suggests they engage a writer he 
knows for $3,500 a week and four weeks’ 
guarantee. But they only need him two 
weeks. But that’s the writer the $100,000 
director wants. So the studio goes for 
the four weeks and the $3,500 a week. 

“It’s now six weeks later. The writer is 
still writing and the director still polish- 
ing, and they put in a call for the major 
cast, feeling the start is near. But the di- 
rector asks for more time. And he gets it. 
Three weeks more go’ by. So nine of the 
ten weeks on the $100,000 contract have 
expired and the picture is not shooting 
yet. And the $3,500 writer is still writing, 
now well past his guaranteed time. And 
the cast that has been waiting for two 
weeks is still on call and still waiting at 
the rate of $70,000 a week, with the star 
who is getting $125,000 for the picture on 
a flat eight weeks’ guarantee. 

“Finally, on the eleventh week, the di- 
rector confesses to the studio that the 
writer is all wrong in his idea of the 
treatment and he believes it would be 
best to go back to the original script 
rather than WASTE (!) any more time. 
And shooting starts and is completed on 
the original script.” 


Te wroth movie editor insisted that 
this was no exaggeration; that, in fact, 
this sort of thing goes on all the time. 
Well, I can well believe it—and that, as 
he says, the picture when completed was 
a bust at the box office. 

Even so, that is the exception which 
proves the rule. That doubtless is how 
movies are made—but while it just 
doesn’t seem to make sense, it actually 
does. The men writing, acting and pro- 
ducing and directing pictures are simply 
like that. 

I don’t mean there is any reason why a 





of Journalism in 1922. His first news- 
paper work with the Kansas City 
Star in 1917. 

Following his from Mis- 


souri, he joined the staff of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, where he remained for a 
year, and then returned to Missouri as an 
instructor in journalism. 

He went to Japan in 1924 and joined 
the staff of the Japan Advertiser. During 
the next three years, he served that 
paper, the United Press and acted as edi- 
tor of the Trans-Pacific, a weekly pub- 


in the New York cable department, then 
as White House correspondent. He cov- 
ered the Hoover campaign; then, in Jan- 
uary, 1933, became cable editor of the 
United Press. He was made foreign news 
editor in 1935. In 1937 he left the UP and 
went to Hollywood as a scenario writer. 
He is making his home in Santa 
Monica, Calif., at present, where he re- 
cently completed a current history of 
China—"The Dragon Stirs.” He has 
started work on another book and is also 
writing original screen stories for several 
major studios. 





“sane” man couldn’t make a good pic- 
ture—but they don’t, that’s all. If they 
are “sane,” to the average person’s way 
of thinking, the picture is “sane,” too; 
and it is a flop at the box office. 

For the “sane” men and women who go 
to a movie want to be amused. They 
don’t want a drab, dull, factual story 
played in an everyday manner by “sane,” 
normal, average citizens who have turned 
actors. No—they want drama, excite- 
ment, glamor and expensive homes, cars, 
butlers; the things they themselves crave 
but cannot afford to own. But they can 
afford to enjoy them vicariously, in the 
movies. And they want what they want 
and pay for at the theater. 

There is no doubt that the substitution 
of money for brains will not suffice, either. 
The studio on which I came out to write 
that Oriental original screen story found 
that out. They were producing a play on a 
vaster scale than anything yet done in the 
pictures, even; and they had splendid 
writers, actors, singers, dancers, remark- 
able sets out of doors—everything but a 


and turn out an automobile, a tractor, 
anything else. And when they have to 
sit around waiting and causing others to 
wait, something is happening in that 


think-piece which in the end turns out a 
picture that clicks with a depressed public 
wanting to be amused. 

What that “something” is is beyond me. 
I simply must confess I do not know. 
Neither do they. Neither did Mozart, 
Brahms, Lizt or any of the other great 
creative minds of the past. It’s just one 
of those things. 


Screwy? Well, yes, to you and you 
and you. But simply for the reason that 
you do not understand it. Neither do I, 
but I at least apprehend the subtle dif- 
ference, if not comprehend why it is so. 
And I think I’m right. 

Merely because you do not understand 
high finance, you don’t think all of the 
high jinks played in Wall Street are 
screwy. Or because you don’t understand 
the inner workings of a radio broadcasting 
station and its miracles of sending out 
programs into the thin air which are 
picked up in homes all over the world, 
you don’t call things the scientists do and 
did to operate and, at first, to discover 
how to broadcast and receive over ether 
waves, all screwy. Or, do you? 

Of course not. And the same attitude 
should be taken at large on the mystery 
of the movies and what makes them tick. 
The ways of making movies that click 
are more mysterious to the average man 
and woman than the ways of making 
radio waves on the ether click when you 
turn your dial. I don’t defend the movie 
makers—they don’t need it—I’m just tell- 
ing you. 

The chief reason why you think these 
screwy things about the movie colony of 
make-believe is, as I say, the fact that 
these smart gentlemen in their perceptive 
manner have seen to it that your appetite 
for the bizarre in Hollywood is appeased. 


Anoruer thing—when I came here I 
expected to find the actors, directors and 
others in the industry wearing lavender 
shirts, checked coats, polo shirts open at 
the neck, and in general looking like a 
rainbow. And I found that most of the 
men and women in pictures dress more 
like well-dressed business men back East 
and society women, or just well-dressed 
women anywhere, than otherwise. 

I found Hollywood had gone normal on 
me, in clothing and otherwise. I asked 
Joan Crawford one day as she was leav- 
ing the set—yes, I might as well tell you, I 
wrote one story for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studios in Culver City, and left the lot for 
now—how about dinner and a dance at 
the Trocadero, or some place. 

“Wait until I'm through with this pic- 
ture, please,” she said. “I’m up at six 
o'clock each morning and made-up and 
on the set a little after eight. And I turn 
in right after dinner.” 

And so do most of them you see lolling 
about on the screen in such pleasant idle 
luxury. They work hard to make it look 
so easy, I must say. When “at leisure” 
between pictures, most of them from 
writers, on up and down as you like, usu- 
ally go to the seashore or to the desert at 
Palm Springs, or up in the mountains. 

Hollywood itself is one of the quietest 

[Concluded on page 12} 
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Egging On Your Circulation! 


This Paper’s Fine Feathered Friends 
Bring It Subscribers to Crow About! 


By JOSEPH B. CAMPBELL 


Worn six months after the writer 
had purchased the Nashville (Ill.) Jour- 
nal an opposition group started a new 
paper, and, to have a basis for selling ad- 
vertising, they employed one of several 
standard subscription contests in addi- 
tion to offering the new paper for $1.00 a 
year as compared to the $2.00 per annum 
which had always been and still is charged 
for the Journal. 

This competition put it right up to your 
humble scribe, who was making a first 
start in the country field. How it was 
licked and eventually resulted in an in- 
crease of our own circulation might be 
of interest to fellow publishers not both- 
ered by rival subscription contests but on 
the lookout for new and novel methods of 
adding to their circulation. 


Tus is a story of the hens that laid the 
Golden Eggs. First, let me explain that 
the idea was not original with us but we 
believe ours is the only weekly paper in 
this part of Illinois, if not the entire state, 
that has used it. By adding slight varia- 
tions of our own we have found it highly 
successful. So successful, in fact, that it 
has not only greatly benefited our circu- 
lation but has become the town’s biggest 
sales day. 

The fact that a large number of indi- 
vidual publishers have written us during 
the past few months for details has 
prompted the setting down of this story. 

It’s called Egg Day and it’s simply an 
exchange in which the newspaper sub- 
scription is traded for hen eggs one day 
during the year with a slight premium 


or saving given the customer by the news- 
paper. 


Here's the way it works: On a certain 
Saturday (it’s always in March with us) 
eggs are taken in exchange for subscrip- 
tions, either old or new, and for as many 
years back or ahead as the customer 
wishes to pay. We pay the customer a 
five cents per dozen premium for his eggs 
over the market price on that day. That’s 
our premium and it works like a charm. 

Our paper sells for $2.00 per year. On 
Egg Day, if eggs are selling for 20 cents 
per dozen that means that the customer 
must bring in eight dozen eggs to pay for 
one year as we allow him a five cents per 
dozen premium. He saves 40 cents by 
coming in on Egg Day. 

Now, some of you who read this may 
say what’s the use of giving a $2.00 paper 
away for $1.60. That’s true, but we have 
found that the 40 cents lost is more than 
made up in the long run in a number of 
ways. Let me recite you something of 
the history of our Egg Days to date to 
prove the point. 


We held our first Egg Day early in 
March in 1935. This particular time of 
the year was selected because the hens 
lay plenty of eggs and it is still chilly 
enough to insure good eggs. 

I might add that this is an agricultural 
community and everybody has chickens. 

We launched our preliminary adver- 
tising in our own newspaper about four 
weeks before the day set. Frankly, we 
were dubious about the whole business 





Some of the eggs received this year. 
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Joseph B. Campbell 


When you hear that someone is laying for the 
Editor—it generally indicates foul play at the 
crossroads. But in the case of Editor Joseph B. 
Campbell, of the Nashville (Il.) Journal, it 
means simply that the hens of his subscribers 
are doing their part to make his annual Egg 
Week a success. Mr. Campbell, a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, gained his first 
newspaper experience on the East St. Louis 
News; worked week-ends on the Champaign 
News-Gazette his last year at Illinois: worked 
five years with a Chicago advertising agency 
as a copy writer and then, in 1933, bought the 
Nashville Journal. His paper has been a con- 
sistent contest winner and he has received a 
Master of Professional Journalism Award from 
the University of Illinois and the State Press 
Association. 





and were afraid that we would be the 
laughing stock of the comunity if no one 
showed up with eggs. They did, how- 
ever, and the first year we received 18 
full cases of eggs, or 540 dozen, in ex- 
change for the paper. The day brought 
10 brand new subscriptions which we 
were glad to get at any price and, in ad- 
dition to regular renewals, a number of 
old ones as much as four years in ar- 
rears. 

That was money in the till that we 
never expected to collect and of course 
the 10 new ones gave us a chance to 
keep them on the list in the future. The 
customers themselves were likewise du- 
bious the first year. Our rival paper’s 
subscription contest had left a bad taste 
as far as newspaper “tricks” were con- 
cerned and many people felt that this 
was just another contest. But anyway, 
we got about 7,000 eggs. 


Tue second year the idea really began 
to catch on. Those who had come in the 
year before were convinced that it was 
a good deal and their word-of-mouth ad- 


[Concluded on page 15 








The Plight of the College 


Unoercrapvare publications of 
general circulation in American colleges 
and universities apparently number 
about 850. It is somewhat difficult to tell 
just how they break down into various 
types. The most common, of course, are 
newspapers, yearbooks, and publications 
issued in the interests of particular col- 
leges within a university. There is also 
the perennial humor magazine, dedicated 
to humor but frequently something less 
than humorous. 

Of all the campus publications, the last 
is perhaps the most troublesome. It is a 
sort of journalistic wanderer in the cam- 
pus heavens, ranging all the way from 
publications which essay the difficult if 
not impossible task of being literary and 
funny at the same time to those which 
rely chiefly on scissors, paste pot and con- 
temporaries as the easiest editorial props. 


Tue standard sourcebooks are quite 
hazy or silent as to the beginnings of col- 
legiate journalism in America. Frederic 
Hudson put the date around 1800, but it is 
not clear that this was the literal begin- 
ning. He noted that the Dartmouth Ga- 
zette was in existence in that year and 
Daniel Webster was a contributor to it in 
1802-1803 under the pen name of “Icarus.” 
Hudson was evidently unimpressed with 
the collegiate press. Although he ad- 
mitted that he might be mistaken, he 
added that “it is not expected from the 
nature of things that they are to be per- 
manent institutions.” 

“Two of the neatest papers published 
in 1870,” he continued, were the Harvard 
Advocate and the Yale Courant. Among 
their contemporaries he listed the Wil- 
liams Vidette, the Cornell Era, and the 
Marshall, Tex., Female College Casket. 
In December, 1871, Hudson recorded, the 
Yale Courant was disturbed over false 
reports that had gotten abroad about the 
establishment there of a journalism col- 
lege, a sort of “ ‘business college’ to teach 
penny-a-liners how to write,” to quote 
the Courant. “It can not but be consid- 
ered inauspicious,” it added, “that a most 
dignified branch of study should be an- 
nounced by that name.” The point here 
is that it is as natural for college com- 
munities to have their press as it is for 
the towns and cities of America to have 
theirs. These college publications are 
useful as records for posterity, they con- 
stitute a forum for debate, they help in 
the entire learning process, especially in 
regard to writing and publishing, they 
convey information, and they are a safety 
valve. In these senses, the college press 
is socially and educationally significant. 


How many college newspapers there 
are in this country is a little uncertain, 
but surely not fewer than 500. Some of 
them are quite professional, well estab- 
lished, published in their own plants, 


Closer Cooperation Needed on Campus 
If Papers Are to Meet Obligations 


By JAMES E. POLLARD 


use press association services, and are 
editorially independent and financially 
sound. Others are weak sisters, poorly 
edited, badly printed, barely able to exist 
financially and unheard of outside of 
their own small communities. Yet even 
these are not to be despised. 

Sampling of about 30 college news- 
papers, chosen at random, with all of the 
major sections of the country as well as 
large and small schools represented, was 
very revealing. 

The Indian Daily Student at 72, and 
the Wesleyan Argus, and the Daily Cali- 
fornian, both aged 71, were the oldest. 
The Eastern college papers were a little 
older than those of the Middle West and 
Pacific Coast, but not much. The entire 
group averaged 51 years old, those repre- 
senting the East 58.1 years, the Big Ten 
papers 52.7 years, and those on the West 
Coast 53. The figures merely suggest 
that the college press has reached matu- 
rity, even if those who staff it in some 
cases have not. 

Circulation figures were not available 
for all 30 papers, but those for which 
they were had an average circulation of 
4,550. Since this was obviously swollen 
by the inclusion of the Washington Daily 
and the Minnesota Daily, each with 11,000 
circulation, the average was clearly too 
high. But even after eliminating them, 
the average was 3,450 which still seems 
excessive. 

As to organization, college newspapers 
seem to fall into three kinds: those owned 
and published by corporations, those 
that are purely undergraduate activities, 


and those owned by the coilege or uni- 
versity and operated in connection with 
its department of journalism. The second 
is probably the most common type. All 
three are under varying degrees of con- 
trol by the administration or faculty or, 
occasionally, with alumni or other as- 
sistance. 

The lay press, being more mature and 
more serious, is apt to be somewhat more 
consistent in editorial tone than the col- 
lege press. It is usually more tolerant 
also, less apt to be carried away by vision- 
ary ideas, less bent on reforming the 
world overnight, more conscious of its 
public responsibility, and certainly more 
aware of its legal vulnerability. Thus it is 
more practical, more realistic, and less 
willing, as a rule, “to stick its neck out.” 


Wrauar, then, of the place and function 
of the college editor? Even if he is to be 
envied in many ways, he is also to be 
pitied. It seems to be expected of him 
that he will embody the spirit of jour- 
nalism-in-action, that he will hold to high 
ideals, that he will be critical of his 
times and his environment, that he will 
not only point but lead the way regard- 
less of the cost, that he will be suspicious 
of academic Greeks—or barbarians— 
bearing gifts, that he will be intolerant 
of his more practical fellows who regard 
half a victory as better than none, and, 
in short, that he will be forever willing 
to be a martyr for the issue of the mo- 
ment. 

Practically, however, what do we find? 
If the editor adopts an unpopular cause, 





the situation. 


Scanttee ccc ties ets be ete entitle ok 
between campus editors and school authorities. Such clashes 
usually bring forth cries of censorship, often withdrawals or ex- 
pulsion from school, and bitterness. 

This article by Prof. James E. Pollard, director of the School of 
at Ohio State University, offers some new angles on 














Prof. Pollard has been head of the Ohio State journalism 
school since 1937. He had been acting head for four years and, 
prior to that, for 10 years director of the university's news bureau. 
His connection with the followed nearly 10 years with 
the Ohio State Journal. He did his first newspaper work on the 
Canton Repository and was 
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Press — 


he invites the censure of his fellow stu- 
dents. If he oversteps the academic pro- 
prieties, he precipitates faculty or admin- 
istrative action. If he follows a middle 
course, he is set down as a weakling. If 
he does nothing, he is written off as a 
total loss. If he ventures an opinion on 
world affairs, he is told that only the cam- 
pus in his oyster. If he sticks to campus 
subjects, he lacks broad-mindedness. If 
he casts a stone at any well organized 
pressure group, on or off the campus, he 
brings down vials of wrath upon his head. 

It is astonishing, too, how militant a 
college editor can be on the campus and 
how meek he quickly becomes when ex- 
posed shortly to some of the realities of 
practicing journalism. It is amazing, also, 
to hear from a former editor who hardly 
lifted his voice during his entire year in 
the editorial chair, but who writes quite 
belligerently to insist that the present 
editor take an extreme and probably un- 
tenable position on some current campus 
issue. It is the old story of “Let’s you and 
him fight!” 

Then there are student editors whose 
very naiveté is most disarming and un- 
real, for instance, one was removed be- 
cause two successive issues of his publi- 
cation contained highly suggestive and 
objectionable material. This editor was 
very innocent at first about the whole 
matter. He professed to be quite unaware 
of the very evident double meaning and, 
when it was pointed out to him, his de- 
fense was that “nobody ever told me 
these things.” When he was reminded 
that the University had to expect some 
degree of responsibility on his part, he 
doubted its right to such an assumption. 

There is also the editor who insists 
upon hewing to the line, let the chips fall 
where they may. This zealous brother is 
apt to be very sensitive about his rights, 
but is likely to be a bit calloused as to 
his responsibilities. He is oblivious to the 
basic fact that just as he has certain 
rights, so have others and that in a de- 
mocracy the good of the whole is in- 
variably more important than that of any 
particular cause or individual. He rushes 
headlong where angels fear to tread and 
you may warn him, but he does not heed. 
When he comes a cropper he turn repent- 
ant and wishes he had modified his 
course, as suggested. He is loud in de- 
claring that he has learned his lesson. 
Indeed he has, but the pity is that others 
have to pay such a high price for his 
instruction. 


Harpty a season passes but what 
some kind of issue is raised about cen- 
sorship in the colleges. Censorship is a 
nasty word with sinister connotations. It 
is sure fire to get student journalists ex- 
cited. The colleges which are wisest in 
their administration of undergraduate 
publications do not resort to it, and stu- 
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dent editors who sense their responsibili- 
ties do not knowingly bring on situations 
which leave no alternative. It is fortu- 
nate that as a rule these rumpuses prove 
to be only tempests in a teapot. 

It is interesting to observe faculty atti- 
tudes in such controversies. The faculty 
liberals are all on the side of free expres- 
sion while the conservatives are enraged 
over unorthodox student editorial points 
of view or policies. In a pinch, the latter 
are for law and order, and even outright 
suppression of the offending publication. 

It is interesting to note, also, how often 
faculty members themselves, including 
the so-called liberals, are desirous of hav- 
ing a story kept out of the paper or, con- 
versely, treated from their special view- 
point, or played up out of all proportion 
to its real news value. 

Under all these circumstances, what is 
the college editor to do? How can he be 
half free and half slave? How can he 
enjoy his rights and at the same time 
operate under regulation? How can he 
be made to realize also that not even he 
is a free agent in a world of stark reali- 
ties? How can he be made to understand 
that every right, even that of a free 
press, carries a corresponding counter- 
weight of responsibility? When will he 
learn that even if he were subject only 
to the most tolerant and liberal faculty or 
administrative policy toward student pub- 
lications, wisdom and experience still call 
for a temperate use of this blessing of 
liberty? 


Wruar is the solution to this paradox 
of the college press? It is partly up to the 
student journalist, but it is much more 
than a solo part. Conversely, not even 
the most beneficent college administra- 
tion can bring about the desired end 
without the understanding and coopera- 
tion of the college press. If the latter is to 
emerge into fuller freedom, it must do its 
share, which might be summed up as fol- 
lows: 


1. Let it show itself worthy of and 
equal to more freedom. 

2. Let it prove that it understands 
that whatever freedom it enjoys in- 
volves like responsibilities. 

3. Let it weigh its words and actions 
more carefully so that it does not put 
Alma Mater into a false light, or pre- 
sume to speak for her when its utter- 
ances may lack both authority and 
substance. 

4. Let it be less impetuous and re- 
connoiter the ground thoroughly be- 
fore taking a position which time and 
circumstance may prove all too fool- 
ish. 

5. Let it harken occasionally to its 
elders in the knowledge that even 
they may have a good idea now and 
then not yet revealed to the present 
brilliant generation of college editors. 

6. Let it see that others, too, may 
have purposes that are social in their 
outlook and, based upon greater ma- 
turity and experience, are designed to 
broaden and enrich all that Alma 
Mater stands for. 


As a general rule, the college press in 
its own interest seems to need more 





James E. Pollard 


rather than less regulation, but perhaps 
different from that which now prevails. 
Even so, the colleges should make it pos- 
sible for their press to reduce the controls 
to a minimum consistent with the general 
campus welfare. To this end, the colleges 
might: 


1. Take a positive rather than a 
negative or indifferent attitude toward 
the college press. 

2. Enlist its aid in formulating a 
constructive long range college pro- 
gram and in bringing about its frui 
tion. 

3. Admit that not even faculty Solo 
mons have a monopoly on either wis 
dom or new ideas and accept grate 
fully those suggestions that are in any 
way feasible or proper. 

4. Receive criticism in good spirit 
with some appreciation of the fact 
that it may be quite justified and that 
no ulterior motive necessarily exists. 

5. Refuse to take occasional out- 
bursts too seriously, unless prolonged 
and quite clearly out of bounds, re 
membering that the blood of youth 
runs hot and is impatient of delay. 

6. Take the college press into its 
confidence, thus making of it a part 
ner in the common enterprise and giv- 
ing it a vision of the Promised Land 
that is the ultimate goal. 


To be sure, these are not all equally or 
immediately feasible on each campus. 
What is quite possible on the campus of a 
privately endowed and supported college 
or university may not apply at all to a 
tax-supported institution. The situation 
in the denominational schools may be 
still different. Time also alters condi- 
tions with changes in personnel as well as 
in points of view. These 12 suggestions 
are offered, however, as possible points of 
departure in working out better relations 
between the colleges and their press. 

In the final analysis, the college press 
is an important and an inevitable part of 
campus life. Something would be wrong 

[Concluded on page 12} 











Aur of you men, women and children 
who retire early on Saturday night with 
Sunday morning’s funny papers and a 
good supply of crackers or a half dozen 
fine russets, please bow your heads in 
reverence a moment before dozing off to 
sleep. 

Reflect on the enjoyment afforded by 
that bedizened, gaudily dressed section of 
your newspaper known as the funny 
section, and then offer a prayer of thanks- 
giving for the creative mind which 
brought into being the comic strip. 

It will be 32 years next Dec. 29, since 
H. Wood observed a lop-eared mongrel 
with traces of spitz and wire-haired ter- 
rier ancestry get himself into a disgrace- 
ful bit of trouble down by the city market 
in Kansas City only to emerge a hero. 

It will be 32 years next New Year’s Day 
since the antics of “The Intellectual Pup” 
were recorded in a series of drawings in 
the Kansas City Star, relating a story of 
dejection as the old year closed and a sur- 
prise ending of elation as the new year 
began. 


Up to that time the cartoon had been the 
principal comedy feature of newspapers. 
There had been grouped comic drawings 
previously and nearly all newspapers 
used comics before the days of “The Pup.” 
The Pup himself was presented down the 
column in the Star for a brief period of 
time, and then Mr. Wood decided to try a 
series crosswise on the page. 

The effectiveness of such presentation 
was immediately obvious, and so origi- 
nated in newspapers what is now known 
as the comic strip. 

The strip idea soon “caught on” with 
other artists, just as “The Intellectual 
Pup” caught on with thousands of readers 
in the Middle West. Mr. Wood, a magnan- 
imous man of distinguished countenance, 
was eager to see his idea adopted. 


—Photo by Dean E. Cochran 
Mr. Wood puts his popular pup through his paces. 


J UST as chance, a bit of luck, a snatch of 
ability and a heaping dose of hard work 
seem to be the qualities of the heroes of 
the comic sections as those in real life, so 
we find these factors in the life of Mr. 
Wood. 

In 31 years he has attempted several 
times to quit The Pup but his following 
will not allow it. Last summer while on 
a vacation he relieved himself of turning 
out his weekly creation. 

Arriving back at his desk he said to Roy 
A. Roberts, managing editor of the Star: 
“I've been doing The Pup for 31 years 
now, except on this vacation. This would 
be a good time to quit. I feel people are 
tiring of it.” 

Mr. Roberts wrinkled his brow and then 
tersely replied to the 68-year-old Mr. 
Wood: “Do it for 31 years more.” 


Ar his drawing board the other day, Mr. 
Wood took a neat bite out of a plug of 


So Began 


“Old Star,” apologizing that it was a habit 
he formed 46 years ago when he first went 
to work for the Star. Newspapermen were 
not then allowed to smoke in the office 
and a cigaret was a “sissy” smoke. 

Before him was an uncompleted Pup 
series. He straightened a little black bow 
tie which he wears in the capacity of art 
director for his paper, laid down his pen 
and submitted to a self-analysis of him- 
self and his creation. 

“I was working down at a railroad of- 
fice way back in 1892,” began Mr. Wood. 
“During the lunch hour I would do occa- 
sional sketches of my fellow employes and 
of contemporary scenes. Then one day 
my boss who was cashier and paymaster 
for the railroad, caught a fish he was 
mighty proud of. I sketched him making 
the catch. He liked the drawing so well 
that it was placed in his home.” 

“Some weeks later,” Mr. Wood contin- 
ued, “there was a dinner at the home of 
my old employer’s to which the late Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson, founder of the Star, 
was in attendance. Mr. Nelson noticed 
the drawing and requested that I come to 
see him. I did—and went to work for the 
Star. 

“As a newspaper artist before the per- 
fection of photography, we had to sketch 
fires, murders and spot news scenes as 
well as pictures of a feature nature. Of 
course I always attempted a bit of car- 
tooning on the side. 


Wuen, in 1907, after having witnessed 
the antics of The Pup at the market, I 
drew the sketches, placed them on the 
desk of the late Ralph E. Stout, who was 
then managing editor, and waited. He 
said, ‘they’re fine, let’s have more of 
them.’ ” 

The Pup usually starts out as a “bum” 
and concludes his caprices by performing 
a heroic deed. And in the days before The 
Pup, the files show, Mr. Wood and his 
cartoons dealt with casuistry. In 1905 one 





zontal strip. 


tour of Europe. 





Berore you start to tell Albert Huber he is all wrong for calling 
H. Wood's “Intellectual Pup” the first comic strip—recalling the 
“Yellow Kid,” etc.—note he says that while there were earlier 
comic characters and earlier groups of comic drawings that Mr. 
Wood's was the first comic “strip’’"—a series of cartoons in a hori- 


Mr. Huber, who told the interesting story of Oscar S. Stauffer, 
Kansas publisher, in The Quill last August. was graduated from 
the University of Kansas in 1932. He began his newspaper work 
as a circulation man for Stauffer’s Arkansas City Traveler and 
also did a farm column, “Hills and Hollows.” 

After two years with the Traveler, he went to the Kansas bu- 
reau of the Kansas City Star where he has been writing feature 
stories ever since, save for three months out for a vagabonding 
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the Comic Strip— 


Here's the Story of H. Wood 
and His “Intellectual Pup” 


By ALBERT C. HUBER 


of his more renowned creations was en- 
titled, “Good Nature Triumphant.” 

In 1908, a hundred of The Intellectual 
Pup cartoons were incorporated into a 
book, the first edition of which was sold in 
five days. During the years the author 
has had many offers from syndicates to 
nationalize his creation, but this would 
call for a daily strip as well as a full page 
on Sunday. Mr. Wood feels that the sub- 
ject would not warrant such production. 

Those who have criticized The Pup say 
that no animal could be so smart. They 
say that the canine is purely a creation of 
Mr. Wood’s imagination. The irony of it 
all is that Mr. Wood has never been the 


owner of a dog, his ideas coming from dog © 


owners, and most suggestions are based on 
actual happenings. 


As he sat at his desk pulling a heavy 
gray lock, the postman dumped a handful 
of fan mail on his desk. One letter had no 


name or address—merely the picture of 
The Pup clipped from the paper and 
pasted on the outside of an envelope. 
Within the envelope was an idea for a 
creation. Mr. Wood always credits a con- 
tributor, placing his name and address in 
the lower right hand corner of the strip 
with his own. 

At pet shows in Kansas City it has long 
become an established custom to give a 
prize to the dog most nearly resembling 
The Intellectual Pup. Also a popular nov- 
elty at Christmas time is a cooky cutter 
which will outline the critter in dough. 
Since the first pup was drawn the only 
alteration has been a slight sharpening of 
his ears. 

Mr. Wood is an extremely modest man. 
He is reluctant to speak of his accomplish- 
ments, it embarasses him to receive a 
compliment. His office is in an obscure 
corner of the Star editorial room, but 
there is a heavy stream of traffic to his 
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A closeup of the “Intellectual Pup.” 


desk as school children and grown-ups as 
well clamor for original drawings of The 
Pup. 

Mr. Wood’s full name is Harry Earl 
Wood—at one time it was signed H. Earl 
Wood. However, he believes that signing 
more than an initial smacks of pedantry. 
A number of years ago Mr. Wood’s mod- 
esty was the subject of a magazine article. 

In spite of this retiring nature there is 
one field in which Mr. Wood will brag 
moderately. He will take almost any 
young blade out to his tennis club, warn 
him that he is going to give him a good 
trouncing, and then proceed to run him to 


death. 


Why Split My Infinitives! 


Iu doggone well fed up! 

For the past so long, it seems every 
time I pick up a newspaper trade publi- 
cation—including THe Qu1Lt—that every 
one of them has included in it a back- 
handed slap at the boys who get out the 
newspapers in the smaller communities 
of the country—in communities of 15,000 
population down. 

We’re accused of being corn-field jour- 
nalists, of being sloppy writers, of being 
badly astigmatized as concerns what is 
news and in a worse shape as concerns 
what to do about it. We’re told that we’re 
sitting on a potential gold mine of feature 
stories—we’re told that all we have to do 
is to get an agricultural point of view and 
manna drops from the clouds in soul- 
satisfying quantities. 

We're told that the make-up of our 
sheets is like something the wife’s milk 
and catnip destroyer brought in. We're 
told that—nemmine. 


Tue journalists of the metropolitan 
areas of the country, when they discuss 
this corn-field journalism—if ever, treat 
the subject like sister treated dad (who 
chewed tobacco and liked to sit around 
sans shirt) when the best boy friend 
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Tue lot of the newspaperman 
on the small-town daily or 
weekly, as compared to that of 
the man on the staff of a big 
city daily, has been the subject 
of many frank articles in The 
Quill from time to time. Here 
is another—although it is not 
printed with the idea of resum- 
ing the battle that previous ar- 
ticles started. The author —a 
member of the staff of a small 
Mid-Western daily — preferred, 
for obvious reasons, that his 
name not be used. 





called. Of course, they'll say, there oc- 
casionally is a Don Mellett or that guy 
from Emporia, Kans., but—. 

When I’m saying this little piece I be- 
lieve that I’m speaking for hundreds of 
news editors, city editors, or whatever- 
you-call-’em, who are located in cities and 


towns of a size similar to mine—5,000. 
Most of them, too, I suppose, are dragging 
down salaries about like mine—$22.50 
(less O. A. B.—$22.28) per week. 

In order to illustrate the point I'll tell 
about my own case, because I’m naturally 
more familiar with it, and because I'll 
have to admit at the outset that I’m an 
egotistical gazabo—as testifies the pre- 
ponderance of first person, singular. 

The newspaper which tolerates me is a 
six-page daily, located in an average small 
industrial and farming community. On 
most days it runs to six pages, except 
when advertising is booming, when it 
jumps to eight; or when advertising is 
slack, when it drops to four—this only 
occasionally. 

The editorial force of the newspaper 
consists of myself and a “society editor” 
—who also doubles at bookwork, selis 
ads and solicits job printing. By the way, 
these small town “society editors,” in case 
you aren’t familiar with the tribe, are 
usually stenographers who wouldn’t rec- 
ognize the proper ingredients of a “lead” 
or a headline if you dropped ’em in their 
laps. 

[Concluded on page 15) 
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Should the Government 


Every now and then a journalism 
student turns up in one of my classes in 
the government department at Louisiana 
State University. 

Towards the middle of the semester, 
when it is fairly evident that nothing 
short of heroic efforts can possibly pre- 
vent his flunking the course, I have him 
into the office for a chat; and inevitably 
the conversation comes around to some- 
thing like this: 

“Don’t I understand that you used to be 
a foreign correspondent?” 

“Yes,” I reply in my modest way, “I 
was.” 

“Well,” is the invariable comeback, 
“how did you ever happen to leave the 
newspaper business for this?” 

The “this” is always said with an over- 
tone that suggests (a) that the life of a 
foreign correspondent is assuredly the 
most exciting sort of life in the world, and, 
(b) that the life of a college professor is 
assuredly the most dreary; but that, of 
course, is neither here nor there. 

The point is that I always proceed to 
explain why I left a job as foreign corre- 
spondent in Spain in order to take a 

«teaching job in the Political Science De 
partment at the University of Ilinois— 
although the salary attached to the latter 
was about one-third the salary attached to 
the former. 

In making the explanation, I usually 
express myself with considerable freedom 
—and, I suppose, considerable feeling. 
Obviously, the explanation cannot be 
completed without a word or two regard- 
ing my attitude towards journalism as a 
profession—so that, without any wish on 
my part for any such notoriety, I have 
unavoidably got myself a reputation as a 
pretty severe critic of everything con- 
nected with the newspaper business. 


Pur as briefly as I know how to say it, 
my attitude towards the newspaper pro- 
fession is pretty well summed up by the 
story of the little boy who attended the 
Sunday School party at the Sunday 
School teacher’s house. 

“Johnnie,” the teacher said at refresh- 
ment time, “won’t you have some bread 
and jam?” 

“Thanks, mum,” answered Johnnie, 
“T'll have some bread but I wouldn’t care 
for any jam.” 

“Why Johnnie,” replied the teacher, “I 
thought that little boys of your age just 
loved jam.” 

“Maybe they do, mum,” said Johnnie, 
“but I uster work in the factory where 
this jam is made.” 

Or perhaps you will let me put it in 
this way: I'd rather be a foreign corre- 
spondent than a school teacher if I could 
be a foreign correspondent on my own 
terms of decency and self-respect. I'd 
rather do the work of a foreign corre- 
spondent-—at its worst—than the work of 
a school teacher at its best; but I'd rather 


have the conditions of employment of a 
school teacher at their worst than those of 
a foreign correspondent at their best. 

Or, to put it still more simply, I'll re- 
turn to my chosen profession of news- 
papermen when the newspaper business 
has, like the school system, been brought 
under public control by means of public 
ownership. Meanwhile, I shall stay where 
I am, and I shan’t be sorry. 


Berore attacking that problem di- 
rectly, let us pause a moment to inquire 
whether there aren’t some general prin- 
ciples upon which we can agree with a 
view to prosecuting our discussion on 
common ground. 

I think we ought to be able to agree, 
first of all, that the issue of public owner- 
ship versus private ownership of any in- 
dustry is not an issue that we ought to 
attempt to decide in terms of our preju- 
dices in connection with the general de- 
bate on capitalism versus socialism. 

As a critic of the newspaper business as 
it is run today, I am not an exponent of 
socialism as an all-embracing panacea for 
the world’s ills. There is, I suggest, no 
reason in the world why a convinced 
believer in capitalism should not be a de- 
fender of public ownership of the news- 
paper business—and, similarly, there is 
no reason why a man who favors imme- 
diate nationalization of the railroads, the 
oil and mining industries, and the auto- 
mobile industry, should not believe (if 
the evidence points in that direction) that 
our newspapers should remain in private 
hands. 

The situation is, rather, this: everyone 
believes that the battleships used by the 
U. S. Navy ought to be public property; 
and everyone believes that false teeth 
ought to be private property. Somewhere 
between battleships and false teeth we 
can draw a line, and say: everything on 
this side of the line should be public 
property, and everything on that side of 
the line should be private property. 

The question I want to raise is not 
whether the line should be abolished, but 
the very different question: On which 
side of the line should we place our news- 
papers? 


THE second point on which I should like 
us to agree is that there is no question 
here of an attack of any kind on the insti- 
tution of private property. What I have to 
say is not meant to suggest for a moment 
that the newspapers ought to be confis- 
cated. 

Our constitution, itself a bulwark of 
private property, clearly gives to our gov- 
ernment the power to take private prop- 
erty for public use upon payment of due 
compensation—and I hope you will agree 
with me that we can discuss the question 
whether the newspapers should be taken 
over by the government in the way just 
described (i.e., with just compensation) 





“Yes,” Contends a Former F 
If the Public Expects Imp 


By WILLMOORE | 


without contemplating any attack on the 
present property interests of the pub- 
lishers. 

If I had my way about it, the newspa- 
pers would be bought at a price agreeable 
to the publishers and the government and 
my own feeling is that as an investment 
in national security and public welfare, 
they would be cheap at pretty nearly any 
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figure they might fix upon. The pub- 
lishers would be left free—like the former 
owners of the land now occupied by the 
Baton Rouge Post Office—to invest their 
money in any way not prohibited by pub- 
lic enactment. 

There is a third point upon which—as I 
imagine—you and I can agree without 
much trouble; and that is that it does 





hip or control of the American press is some- 
never will happen—he was interested in the 
ubject by Willmoore Kendall, former news- 
t in the School of Government and Public Af- 
_ He believes you will be interested also— 


ild be glad to have your comment. 

originally as an address at a profes- 
te c of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
State, He does not, he emphasizes, suggest 


 newspapers—but that they be bought at a 
uld agree. 

| for two years on the Tulsa Tribune while at- 
n went to the University of Oklahoma, from 
After teaching Spanish for two years at the 
xford as a Rhodes scholar. He remained in 
mmers with the United Press in Spain. After 
spent a year in Madrid with the UP. He re- 
> become an instructor in Political Science at 
ip his present work at Louisiana State. 
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matter, from a social point of view, what 
kind of news the public gets out of its 
newspapers. 

By this I mean simply that the question 
under discussion is not whether a supply 
of accurate, intelligent, unbiased news is 
as important for the American people as 
a supply of good, reasonably priced, un- 
adulterated food—for on that we are, all 
of us, surely in agreement; but rather 
how we are more likely to assure our- 
selves a steady supply of that kind of 
news-—by private ownership of our news- 
papers and press services or by public 
ownership of our newspapers and press 
services? 


A FOURTH POINT, and I shall have 
done with my recital of propositions upon 
which I can confidently expect agree- 
ment. I have mentioned already the gen- 
eral debate between capitalism and 
socialism, and I want now to say a word 
or two further about it. 

It is, I suggest, the chief political issue 
of our time. It is the issue which, in our 
time, really matters to those who have 
ideas about it. 

Not only in Europe; in the United States 
as well, heads are already being cracked 
in struggles which can be understood 
only by the man who realizes that the 
American capitalist is painfully aware 
that the basic notions of the economic 
system he represents are today under 
challenge by men who will make every 
effort to win over to their views the 
majority of our citizens. 

For our purposes, we need, I believe, 
take no sides in that debate; but we shall 
not discuss our problem realistically un- 
less we agree in advance that that debate 
is under way as the main political fact of 
our time. It will be the task of the pres- 
ent generation of newspapermen to re- 
port the progress of the debate—and, I 
imagine, the ultimate decision of the 
American people in favor of one side or 
the other. 

So much, then, for the things about 
which I should expect us to agree; and 
we shall have occasion to refer to most 
of them as I proceed with my argument, 
which is, briefly, this: in a time when the 
main issue to be decided by our democ- 
racy is whether or not to move towards 
socialism, a supply of accurate, unbiased 
news, intelligently written, cannot be had 
from privately owned newspapers. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that those of us who are 
interested in the problem should now be 
giving careful thought to the need of 
bringing them under complete public con- 
trol. I suggest that this should be done 
in the interest of (1) the public, and (2) 
the “profession” of journalism. 


Ler us, first of all consider the question 
from the point of view of the public. Our 
country is a democracy, built on the no- 
tion that government belongs to the peo- 


1] 


Take Over the Press? 


ple, who consequently have the right to 
do with it what they please. We have 
agreed that they are entitled to accurate, 
unbiased news, which they can with per- 
fect confidence employ as evidence in 
making up their minds on public ques- 
tions. 

Can they hope for such news from pri- 
vately owned newspapers in times like 
ours? I say that they cannot, and that 
anyone who will give the matter a mo- 
ment’s thought will see that they cannot. 

Private ownership means, in the long 
run, private control over the matter pub- 
lished; but it means more than that: it 
means private control of a kind that 
makes it possible to predict not only that 
the matter published will be prejudiced, 
but the very direction in which the preju- 
dice will point. 

Even a small newspaper plant repre- 
sents a generous investment of money—a 
large one, sums running up into the mil- 
lions. The owners will, as a group, belong 
to the wealthier class in the community; 
and as members of that class they will see 
things from the point of view of that 
class. 

They will—even as you and I—see the 
public welfare in terms of their own pri- 
vate welfare. They will regard Socialism, 
and everything that smacks of it (how- 
ever slightly—as witness their feeling 
about C.LO.) as a menace to civilization. 

They will ruthlessly suppress news 
likely to implement the case for socialism, 
and they will overemphasize news likely 
to implement the case against it. 


Tey will do these things not because 
they are wicked or selfish men—no one 
who has ever known one of them will be- 
lieve that about them—but because, being 
only men, they will see things in the light 
of their own experience, their own view 
of right and wrong, their own ideas on 
political and economic questions. 

They will place in key positions men 
who see eye to eye with themselves, and 
find ways of silencing men who dare to 
question their wisdom. They will endow 
schools of journalism which turn out the 
kind of men they want; and where schools 
of journalism are state-supported, they 
will naturally exercise their undisputed 
right to favor, by their employment pol- 
icy, those schools which offer them the 
“soundest men.” 

The newspapers they publish will, 
therefore, be useless from the point of 
view of democracy, which insists, above 
all, that the debate between Capitalism 
and Socialism be decided according to 
the wishes of an informed public opinion. 
Not until the public can count upon its 
newspapers, as to some extent it today 
counts on its publicly owned schools, for 
impartiality—can democracy declare it- 
self satisfied with the news it is getting. 
As matters now stand, its news is poisoned 
at the source. 
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T Here is, however, a second group 
which has, perhaps, more to gain from 
public ownership than the public itself: 
and that is the men who write the news- 
papers. 

Their ambition—a worthy one, I think 
—is to quit being a trade and become a 
profession. Now the distinguishing fea- 
ture of a profession, as opposed to a trade, 
lies precisely in the fact that the mem- 
bers of a profession stand together upon 
an insistence that there are some things 
too sacred to sell for money. 

Our doctors are not, I imagine, all that 
we might wish them, but no one has ever 
suggested that they are available to the 
highest bidder for the commission of mur- 
der, Our scientists are not all Louis Pas- 
teurs—but they do not stand ready, as a 
group, to declare 2 x 2 = 5, or to denounce 
the law of gravitation as a lie, simply be- 
cause the boss thinks it would be a good 
thing. 

Our ministers of the gospel are not, 
perhaps, the intrepid disciples of a fear- 
less Master, but you can’t hire away the 
personnel of the Methodist Church to be- 
come Buddhist priests. 


Au these groups have emancipated 
themselves at least to some extent from 
the seductive blandishments of the al- 
mighty dollar; and, significantly, all three 





rs 
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of them are made up of men who have 
assured themselves working conditions 
which do not involve subjection to the 
will of an employer. 

If they are to become a _ profession, 
newspapermen will have to achieve 
working conditions of that kind as well. 


The Plight of the College Press 


{Concluded from page 7) 


if this were not so. Educators nowadays 
rarely think of trying to suppress it even 
under extreme provocation, but they are 
not always so careful about rules, regula- 
tions, neglect or indifference, the effect 
of which is to repress it. 

What is needed is a better faculty and 
administrative appreciation of what the 
college press is, what it represents, and 
what it can accomplish with the proper 
encouragement. On their part, college 
editors need to come down out of the 
clouds and recognize that they are only 
part of an endless procession of students 
with a bent for being vocal or merely ver- 
balistic. They need to realize also that 
the wisdom of the ages has yet to be dis- 
closed to them, that they are too often 
unable to see the forest for the trees, and 
that when all is said and done theirs is 
only a still small voice, even when it cries 
alone in the wilderness. 

What is needed is a mutual give and 
take between the colleges and the college 
press. Just as the faults are not all on 
one side, neither are the incidental rights 
set up for the exclusive or special benefit 
of either one. 

In that distant Utopia toward which 
academic creation moves, perhaps we 
shall have college faculties and adminis- 
trators who are truly sympathetic and 
helpful toward the college press, while 
mindful of their other and larger obliga- 


tions. In that happy day, too, perhaps, 
we shall have college editors who are 
courageous ari strong, blessed with wis- 
dom beyond their years, yet willing to 


They will have to bring about a situation 
in which they cannot only write the 
truth as they see it, but send it to the 
composing room in exactly the shape in 
which they have written it. They will 
have to bring about a situation in which 
they can train themselves without regard 
to the known opinions of their prospec- 
tive employers. 

Towards all of this the Newspaper 
Guild represents—I like to think—an in- 
teresting beginning. But the man who 
puts too much faith in the Guild com- 
mits himself to the notion that the news- 
papermen may hope to redress the situa- 
tion in their own favor by their own 
action. 

If the argument I have outlined here is 
a valid argument, the Guildsmen can no 
more do the job themselves than a man 
can pull himself up by his own bootstraps. 
They will be obliged—as the teaching 
profession long ago found itself obliged— 
to seek public aid. 

They will be obliged to ask—as the 
teaching profession had to ask—that the 
public help out by throwing into the scale 
—on the side of the Guild—the weight 
and authority of government. They will 
be obliged to ask for what the school 
teachers already have—for public owner- 
ship as a guarantee of professional in- 
tegrity. 


accept advice and ready, upon proper 
occasion, to withhold their heaviest edi- 
torial artillery in the larger interest. 
When that time comes they will trade 
at least some of the irksome shackles 
which now bind them for a light but firm 
checkrein, voluntarily assumed and worn. 
Then will they be both paragon and para- 
dox, neither slave nor yet wholly free. 


Off to Hollywood! 


[Concluded from page 4} 


towns I’ve ever seen. Maybe I just don’t 
know my way around? Well, I’ve my 
doubts about that—for I’m afraid I’m 
rather well known by now at “the Troc,” 
the Ambassador Hotel’s Cocoanut Grove, 
the Biltmore Bowl, the Beverly-Wilshire 
Hotel in Beverly Hills, the Brown Derby 
—all three of them—Al Levy’s, Sardi’s, 
and the rest. I like them, but they are a 
far cry from Broadway and amusements 
of the night in Gotham. 


Ir is a paradise out here in Southern 
California, at that; and I’ve come to love 
it. I want to live the rest of my life out 
here, visiting New York or Washington 
or Paris or Shanghai or other places I 
know, now and then. 

I turned in my initial screen story,” 
“Shanghai Romance,” to M-G-M, and left 
the lot. I had no agent, for one thing; I 
have one now, and I think he will go to 
town for me. For I want to write another 


story for these movies and have it pro- 
duced. 

I lost my stake in paradise for the 
moment, and am “at leisure” between 
contracts. But Ill be back there or on 
another lot, and soon. I like it in this 
Paradise—and it isn’t lost forever. 





Tom H. Keene (Purdue Professional), 
publisher, the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth, was 
elected president of the Inland Daily 
Press Association Feb. 21. C. F. Kar- 
STAEDT (Wisconsin Professional), pub- 
lisher, the Beloit (Wis.) News was chosen 
vice-president to succeed Keene. L. S. 
Warrcoms (Minnesota Professional), pub- 
lisher, the Albert Lea (Minn.) Tribune, 
was elected a director, and Jonn L. MEYER 
(Wisconsin Professional) and Wi11aM F. 
CanrieLp (Wisconsin 32) were renamed 
secretary-treasurer and deputy secretary- 
treasurer respectively. 

*« 


Cuar.es Tuore (Georgia 39) has joined 
the staff of the Calhoun (Ga.) Times. 
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Newsmen Watch Gary Contempt Case 


By DONALD D. HOOVER 


T x first Indiana case in which a news- 
paper defendant charged with indirect 
contempt of court has had the protection 
of legislation providing for a change of 
judge in such cases has arisen in Gary, 
Ind. The publisher, editor and manag- 
ing editor of the Gary Post-Tribune, a 
strongly independent daily newspaper, 
have been cited for indirect contempt as 
a result of the newspaper’s criticism of 
the disposition of gambling cases in the 
city court. 

The amendment to the Indiana statutes 
governing contempt cases was sponsored 
by Sigma Delta Chi, national professional 
journalistic society, and was passed by 
the legislature of 1931. The protection 
granted by this amendment, which pro- 
hibits the offended judge from acting as 
judge, prosecutor and jury in his own 
case, was recalled widely in editorial 
comment on the citation of the Post- 
Tribune executives, which pointed out 
that the daily had merely done its duty 
in commenting on what it believed to be 
a disposition of the cases contrary to pub- 
lic welfare. 

It also was generally pointed out that 
a newspaper is obligated to make such 
comment as a fulfillment of its obligation 
to the community. The criticism was 
made after the cases had been disposed 
of, and not while they were pending. 
Citations for direct contempt were first 
issued, but, subsequently, indirect con- 
tempt charges were filed and it is antic- 
ipated that the trial, if and when it oc- 
curs, will be on this charge. There have 
been several continuances in the case so 
far. Should an adverse decision be ren- 
dered on hearing, the case will be “taken 
to the highest court,” it was said. 


In the Gary case, citations were issued 
against J. R. Snyder, publisher; H. B. 
Snyder, editor, and A. Myron Harris, 
managing editor. The alleged contempt 
consisted of articles campaigning against 
gambling and commercial vice, and sup- 
porting the efforts of the incumbent city 
administration to clean up these condi- 
tions which were said to exist. 

The offended judge was William T. 
Fletcher, who was criticized by the Post- 
Tribune for releasing gamblers brought 
into his court for trial. 

The specific comment leading to the 
citations was an editorial entitled “When 
Will Birdies Fly?” which ridiculed the 
release of a reputed gambler lieutenant 
of a recently murdered “policy king” who 
had been arrested with a “cage” from 
which police said the winning numbers 
in the local “policy racket” were drawn. 
The defendant testified that he used the 
“cage” for his pet birds. 

The prosecuting attorney declared this 
explanation was an insult to the court. 
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The equipment returned after the raid 
was valued at $2,000. 


To quote the Post-Tribune: 


“The judge subsequently freed 
Brooks (owner of the ‘cage’) and the 
others, scored police for making the 
raid and ordered return of the gam- 
bling equipment to the former Negro 
minister... . Police gambling raids 
since the first of the year have proved 
fruitless in city court, Judge Fletcher 
regularly finding for the defendants 
and usually taking occasion to rap the 


censorship, but that as a matter of prin- 
ciple he believed in upholding the stand- 
ing and dignity of the courts. 

“The Post-Tribune says there can be no 
contempt of court when comment is made 
on cases which have already been adjudi- 
cated,” Judge Fletcher said. “I disagree 
with that theory and the Post-Tribune 
will find out that it is wrong.” 

The neighbor newspapers of the Gary 
Post-Tribune were unanimous in their 
support of a newspaper’s right to criti- 
cize after a decision has been given by 
a judge. Here are a few excerpts from 
editorials—which offer a general back- 
ground on the law of contempt: 


officers for making the arrests.” 


Tuis comment was made the day after 
the first citation, and further stated that 
“Today’s action marked the first time he 
has endeavored to use the power of the 
city court to control what the newspaper 
should publish in its editorial columns.” 

Explaining the situation to its readers, 
the newspaper said editorially that if a 
case were being heard in court, without 
a decision being rendered, it might be 
contemptuous for a newspaper to com- 
ment on the case. Recognizing that a 
newspaper has no right to try to influ- 
ence a judge during the conduct of a 
case, the Post-Tribune stated it felt this 
rule was a proper one. However, it con- 
cluded, after a case has been decided, it 
is not contemptuous for a newspaper to 
comment on the handling or decision in 
a case. 

The editorial said that “The judge 
might have said the Post-Tribune directed 
ridicule against him, but contempt is 
something else.” 

In this connection, the Supreme Court 
of Indiana made an interesting decision 
about 20 years ago, in which is held that 
unjustifiable criticism of the conduct of 
a court did not constitute contempt where 
the matter was fully disposed of before 
the criticism was published, as was the 
case in the present litigation. 

During the discussion of the charges by 
the newspaper, the columns of the pub- 
lication were opened to Judge Fletcher 
in order that he might present his views. 
The judge stated that he intended no 





Donat D. HOOVER is the originator 
of the amendment to the Indiana law on 
contempt of court which was passed in 
1931 and provided that cases of indirect 
contempt should be tried by a jurist other 
than the one concerned. At that time Mr. 
Hoover was on the staff of the Indianap- 
olis News. He has been an associate edi- 
tor of The Quill for the last eight years, 
spent 12 years in newspaper work and 
at the present time is in charge of pub- 
licity, public relations and advertising for 
a large corporation. 








CHICAGO DAILY NEWS: 


“Gary is another city, in another 
state, but the Chicago gambling syn- 
dicate recognizes no such boundaries. 
Its ramifications are welded together 
by the closest affiliations. Did not a 
gangland execution in Chicago only 
recently bring to public attention the 
ties of literal fraternity between 
Gary’s late gambling overlord and 
our own protected South Side ‘policy’ 
king? 

“In Gary, as in Chicago, the alliance 
has counted heavily upon the failure 
of courts to convict in gambling cases. 
In Gary, too, a shocked citizenry has 
watched helplessly the endless proces- 
sion of gamblers through the lower 
court. There, also, a city judge has 
seemed to torture common sense by 
fantastic interpretations through 
which statutes designed to crush 
crooked gambling are distorted and 
emasculated. There, as in Chicago, 
newspaper criticism of judicial con- 
duct has been outspoken 

“But in Gary, for once, the pattern 
is a little bit altered. In Gary, City 
Judge William T. Fletcher has un- 
expectedly developed an _ unprece- 
dented squeamishness. Criticism of 
his tactics has begun to annoy him- 
so much so, in fact, that he has or- 
dered the arrest of some newspaper 
men on ‘contempt’ charges. 

“Of course, the charges are non- 
sensical. Post facto criticism of judi- 
cial conduct which, to all reasonable 
men, seems clearly reprehensible, is 
not merely the privilege, but the duty, 
of a free press and, for that matter, 
of every honest citizen. It is, more- 
over, a prerogative safeguarded by 
the Constitution.” 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS: 


“The Post-Tribune has never hesi- 
tated to speak out when it believed 
that it was serving the public inter- 
est. In this instance it spoke in rather 
positive terms about the court and 
its policies. This is an old custom in 
free countries. Time was when men 
feared to question the decision of a 
court because the court was the di- 
rect voice of the king, and the king 
had a way of doing considerable dam- 
age to vassals who dared lift their 
voices in critical comment. Even, as 
happened in England, when the king 
sold court decisions to raise money 
for royal high jinks, people were 
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afraid to speak out. That is one of 
the reasons that the United States 
fought itself free of Great Britain, 
and also one of the reasons why kings 
have not got on so well in recent 
years. 

. .. It is rare indeed that a judge 
feels called upon to resort to indirect 
contempt citations as a means of pro- 
tecting his liberty to do his duty as 
he sees it. Until 1931, a judge could 
cite a citizen for indirect contempt 
and try him himself, sitting as com- 
plaining witness and judge—a relic of 
the divine-right-of-kings era which 
the courts were reluctant to surren- 
der. But the people took it away from 
them. Now these cases must be heard 
by a disinterested judge. 

“A judge is, of course, protected by 
the general laws against libel, een. 
der or other offenses against him 
sonally, rather than against his - 
sions. This question may be voor 
up in the hearings. There may be 
some reference to the fact that crit- 
ical comment about a case which is 
still before the court is wrong and 
judges are fully justified in resenting 
it as an interference with their duty 
of serving the people and the cause 
of justice. But in a free country, 
where the people rule, and carefully 
avoid setting a master over them- 
selves whom they cannot displace at 
will, there should be no infringement 
of the right of speaking freely about 
what a court decides.” 


FORT WAYNE NEWS-SENTINEL: 


“Judges are not ‘sacred cows’ who 
are beyond criticism; nor are courts. 
The judge, off the bench, has no fewer 
rights than any other American cit- 
izen, nor does he have more. He is 
protected from all criticism while a 
case is pending before him; but after 
a decision is given, he is off the bench 
and is, we are sure, no more and no 
less entitled to proper criticism than 
the President of the United States, 
the governor of any state, or the 
mayor of any city... .” 


SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE: 

“Judicial integrity, of course, is 
dependent to a tremendous extent on 
judges’ personalities. An important 
practical question is whether the 
newspaper was refletting public opin- 
ion in the comment on the decision. 
If so, it would seem that the court’s 
standing in the community had been 
impaired by the decision, not by the 
newspaper’s comment on it..” 

“Under the circumstances, the pa- 
per was wholly within its journal- 
istic province in criticizing the court, 
even though the language of the edi- 
torial was sharp. 

“The principle here involves free- 
dom of the press in its broadest 
aspect. If newspapers are to be de- 


mockery. 

“With this freedom gone, 
mental license will know no 
and the people will be kept in ignor- 
ance of governmental excesses.” 


overn- 


Ir and when the indirect contempt cases 
come to trial, the protective statute which 
will assure a hearing before another judge 
will be that initiated by the Indianapolis 
professional group of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Another aspect of the newspaper’s re- 
lation with the legal structure in which 
the journalistic society has interested it- 
self is the protection of news sources, a 
subject on which a bill may be introduced 
at the 1941 legislature. In a number of 
cases in the past ten years . . . one of the 
most noted was that of George R. Dale, 
editor of the Muncie (Ind.) Post-Democrat 

. attempts have been made to imprison 
newspapermen who refused to disclose 
sources of information for stories printed 
in newspapers. 

Some seven states now have laws grant- 
ing to newspapermen the same immunity 
that is granted in most cases to priests, 
doctors and lawyers, who have the right 
to decline to violate a confidence. The 
most thorough discussion of this subject 
was an article in Editor & Publisher on 
February 11, 1939, written by F. A. Miller, 
president and editor of the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune. Mr. Miller cited all of 
the legislation now on the books relat- 
ing to protection of news sources. The 
Arizona law is the most recent, and is 
believed to be one of the best. It pro- 
vides: 

“No person engaged in newspaper or 
reportorial work or connected with or 
employed by any newspaper shall be 
compelled to testify or to disclose in any 
legal proceedings or trial or any proceed- 
ings whatsoever or before any jury, in- 
quisitorial body or commission or before 
any committee of the legislature or else- 
where the source of information procured 
or obtained by him and published in any 
newspaper on which he is engaged, con- 
nected with or employ: 

Newspapers, in presenting news, are 
entitled to no protection if they seek to 
thwart justice (and such cases are in- 
deed almost unheard of!), but they are 
entitled to certain legal safeguards if 
they are to perform to the maximum their 
function of presenting the news com- 
pletely and fairly. 





Wru1am K. Hosokawa (Washington 
37) is managing editor of the Singapore 
Herald, a new eight-page all-English 
daily. His staff includes Englishmen, 
Eurasians, Japanese, Chinese, Hindus and 
Malays, all of whom have a knowledge 
“more or less” of English. Two publish- 
ing companies in Singapore issue four 
newspapers, each a morning and evening 
paper, following the traditional British 
style of journalism. Hosokawa’s address 
is 48-B Eng Hoon Street, Singapore, 
Straits Settlements pram settlement). 


WILLIAM M. cuss (DePauw) has re- 


signed 

Sentinel and has purchased the Central 
Florida Times, a weekly newspaper. 
Glenn is in his 25th year as a Florida edi- 
tor, is president of the Florida Press As- 
sociation, and is a past ident of the 
Associated Press in Florida. A co-founder 
of Sigma Delta Chi, Glenn carries in the 
of his newly acquired paper, 
“Member, Sigma Delta Chi, Professional 
Journalistic Fraternity.” 
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Egging On Your Circulation! 


vertising, plus our own ballyhoo, ac- 
counted for 24 cases, an increase of six 
cases or 180 dozen over the year before. 
Incidentally, we obtained 14 additional 
new readers and didn’t lose any of the 
new ones from the year before; a net 
gain of 24 new readers from eggs alone 
in two years. 

The third year we proceeded along the 
same lines but lo and behold, the morning 
of Egg Day, 1937, dawned cold and wet 
and before the sun had set Washington 
County had experienced its worst March 
blizzard in many years. And here’s 
where Ripley comes in. Despite the ele- 
ments, the idea had caught on so success- 
fully that before the day was over we 
had taken in 40 full cases of eggs or an 
increase of 480 dozen over the year be- 
fore and, in addition to the regular re- 
newals, had added 22 new readers. 

We were now convinced that we had 
something but naturally thought that 
1,200 dozen eggs would be about the all- 
time tops. We were yet to see 1938. 

By this time we felt that Egg Day was 
really established so why not cash in in 
another way to help take up the loss of 
the five cents per dozen premium. 

After the 1937 crowd it dawned upon 
us that the Journal’s Egg Day had been 
responsible for bringing about 175 fam- 
ilies to Nashville, the county seat, that 
day and that many more of them had 
come only because of Egg Day. 

So, in 1938, we revised our plans 
slightly. We kept the same five cents 
per dozen premium for renewals but for 
brand new subscriptions upped the bar- 
gain rate to ten cents per dozen premium. 
We felt, like many publishers do, that a 
new reader is really worth something 
and that we could afford to take the 
additional loss. 

To help make up this additional loss to 
us, we impressed the local merchants 
with the fact that the newspaper was re- 
sponsible for bringing a lot of potential 
customers to town on Egg Day. Why not, 
we asked, make it a community affair 
and they tie up with us in their adver- 
tising? 

By this time, the Journal’s Egg Day had 
become something of an_ institution 
among the farmers and the merchants 
knew it. They fell right in line and the 
issue before Egg Day was crammed full 
of extra advertising, all related to our 
own stunt. It was swell publicity and 
the extra lineage helped out. We co-op- 
erated to the extent of giving the day 
more publicity in advance, and in addi- 
tion, circularized certain territories where 
our paper didn’t go. 

The 1938 Egg Day was nothing short of 
a nightmare! 

The first farmer showed up ten minutes 
after six in the morning and the last one 
checked in at 9:20 that night. We took 
in 62 cases of eggs which represented a 
gain of 22 cases or 660 dozen over the 
previous year and our additional pre- 
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mium for new readers resulted in 54 
brand new subscriptions! 

Egg Day for 1939, held only a few weeks 
ago, exceeded all past records. 

The new mark, which probably will fall 
next year if past experience means any- 
thing, now stands at better than 74 full 
cases, or 2,220 dozens or, to be exact, 
26,648 individual eggs. This is more than 
10,000 more eggs than were taken in last 
year. It is four times as many eggs as 
were taken in the first year the day was 
held. 

More than 200 people either renewed 
their subscriptions or took new ones this 
year. Fifteen per cent of those who came 
in subscribed to the paper for the first 
time. The eggs began rolling in at 6:45 
a. m. and were still coming in at 9:00 
p. m! 


Now, a logical question is, what do we 
do with the eggs? 

We have an arrangement with a local 
commission man who takes them all off 
of our hands and pays us a one cent 
premium per dozen which actually re- 
duces our own premium to four cents. In 
addition, the commission house does all 
the egg work. They furnish the cases 
and men to transfer the eggs from the 


Why Split My 


[Concluded from page 9 | 


Irs my job to write all of the local 
news, write all heads, edit the wire copy 
from the “pony” call from the press as- 
sociation, copy the “country correspond- 
ence” for the edification of the linotype 
operators who must have it clean (they 
receive $40 per week and belong to a 
union) and rewrite all of the society 
stories turned out by the so-called “so- 
ciety editor.” 

The job usually begins at 8:00—or be- 
fore, in the morning, and is concluded, 
technically, when the press deadline is 
met at 2:30 in the afternoon. During all 
of that time there are two linotype ma- 
chines to keep going—and I mean keep 
going; for the operators are paid in the 
neighborhood of $1 per hour and their 
time shouldn’t be wasted. 

I figured up a week’s business t’other 
day when I hadn’t anything else to do. 
The result was this: I’m turning out for 
the newspaper an average of from 5,000 
to 6,000 words, besides editing and writ- 
ing heads for an average of from 50 to 
60 stories, each and every day. 

Since the $22.50 stipend won't quite 
take care of the now forgotten H. C. of L., 
of course, there’s the “pin money” to be 
earned by sending stories to the press 
associations and the nearby metropolitan 
daily newspapers. This occupies another 
two to three hours every day and ac- 
counts for another 1,000 to 3,000 words. 





1S 


[Concluded from page 5} 


baskets and boxes to the regular 30 dozen 
cases. We take care of the subscription 
work and the Editor, incidentally, holds 
open house. 

It gives me a chance to greet personally 
more than 200 farmers and believe you me 
it helps keep the good will up. 

We believe that in Egg Day we have 
found not only a pleasant way to clean up 
and add to a subscription list but also 
have found the best piece of institutional 
advertising that we’ve ever seen. 

The idea is not copyrighted and if you 
who read this think it might fit your pic- 
ture, you’re welcome to it. We sincerely 
hope that you have as much success as 
we have had. We are confident that our 
own egg record will be broken again next 
year! 





ACCORDING TO — 


“Congratulations on the very fine 
issues of THe Qui..”—Josern B. 
Cowan, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas. 





“Thanks for a very swell maga- 
zine!”—Rosert W. Sampson, State 
College, Pa. 


Infinitives! 


Now I ask you—and I’m still speaking 
in behalf of my maligned brethren—could 
the average metropolitan journalist (we 
don’t call them that here, although most 
of us have a School of Journalism di- 
ploma sticking around forgotten some 
place) stand the gaff from that kind of 
pace? Could the average metropolitan 
reporter change his speed from one to so 
many stories daily to 30 to 50? I doubt 
it. And could the average copy desk man 
change his speed from 15 to 20 edited 
stories and headlines a day to 70 or 80? 
More doubts. 

Is it anything so amazing that an occa- 
sional split infinitive creeps into the col- 
umns of our newspapers, or that our 
writing from time to time isn’t exactly 
what the college professors have advo- 
cated? Most of us don’t have time even 
to re-read the typewritten sheets we com- 
pose—I’d venture to say that I don’t re- 
read more than two or three stories a 
day, except to stick in a sub-head, before 
they must be taken to the linotype oper- 
ator. 

I’m not asking for anything to be done 
to relieve the unhappy lot of myself and 
my fellow-sufferers—I’m only asking for 
a bit more tolerance. The point of all 
this is that “we’re doing our best,” and 
we're doing a doggoned good job—all 
things considered. 
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Kiper’s 
Kolumn 





By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary, 
Sigma Delta Chi 


Newspapers must stick by what 
they regard to be right, regardless of the 
costs, Maj. James Evans Crown, colorful 
managing editor of the New Orleans 
States, said at the dinner closing the first 
Southwestern regional Founders’ Day 
meeting of Sigma Delta Chi, held in Dal- 
las, April 14 and 15. 

“We can’t allow ourselves to be swayed 
by outside influences,” said the speaker, 
whose talk was the highlight of the two- 
day meeting. “It’s up to us to keep our 
newspapers fighting for what we think 
is right and just.” Maj. Crown termed a 
newspaper as “a living, breathing thing, 
with a heart and a soul, and a thing to 
live for and die for if necessary.” 

The regional meeting, sponsored by the 
DALLAS Professional chapter of the fra- 
ternity with the cooperation of the 
SOUTHERN METHODIST University 
Undergraduate chapter, drew approxi- 
mately 100 members to the dinner and 
other activities, including a morning 
round-table conference, a luncheon and 
varied entertainment. 

“I believe in a free press, but it must 
be constructive and honest and shouldn’t 
take any license,” said Major Crown. “We 
have a grand heritage and I believe news- 
papers are coming back. In fact, I don’t 
believe they went very far. It was the 
people that went off.” 

“A newspaper, to me, is an instrument 
that tells the news,” said the veteran 
newsman. “I’ve filled my paper with fea- 
tures and comics just as you have done 
but I’ve always insisted on printing the 
news. There’s nothing else can take its 
place. We've gone nuts about pictures. 
There’s nothing new in that. It was tried 
years ago, until it was found the people 
wanted a little news. A good picture 
should be printed, but pictures ought not 
to crowd out news.” 


Tue meeting opened Friday evening, 
April 14, with a smoker and entertain- 
ment. Saturday morning was devoted to 
round-table discussions. Waiter R. Hum- 
phrey, editor, the Temple Telegram and 
past president of Sigma Delta Chi, led 
a discussion of “What does journalism 
need from the college?” in which a need 
for broader cultural training was cited. 
“Sigma Delta Chi Depends on Your 
Chapter,” discussed by the writer; “The 
Editor Looks at the Journalism Grad- 
uate,” and “What Is Public Relations,” 
discussed by Robert L. Johnson of Dal- 
las, were other subjects dealt with. 

J. J. Taylor, editor of the Dallas News, 
was speaker at a luncheon meet- 
ing Saturday. Taylor predicted that there 





would be no war in Europe because Hit- 
ler and Mussolini are realists and too 
smart to bring on hostilities. Other speak- 
ers at the luncheon were Maj. Crown, 
Walter Humphrey, and George B. Dealey, 
president of the Dallas News and a na- 
tional honorary member of the fraternity. 

Preceding the banquet Saturday eve- 
ning seven prominent Texas journalists 
and one SMU undergraduate were initi- 
ated into the fraternity, together with 
Maj. Crown. 

Alphonso Johnson was toastmaster at 
the banquet. Arthur Coleman of Hol- 
land’s Magazine, president of the Dallas 
chapter, announced that the regional 
meeting would be repeated next year. 

* 


Members of Sigma Delta Chi in West 
Texas, unable to attend the DALLAS 
Professional chapter’s regional meeting 
held April 14 and 15, reacted by organ- 
izing a chapter of their own, with head- 
quarters in Amarillo. Members of the 
fraternity in West Texas, Eastern New 
Mexico, the Panhandle and Southwestern 
Oklahoma will be invited to join. Ray- 
mond Holbrook and Dick Martin, both 
of the Amarillo Globe-News, were elected 
acting president and acting secretary, re- 
spectively. 

* 

CHICAGO Professional Chapter’s 
Founders’ Day meeting was held April 
21 jointly with the Illinois Press Associ- 
ation meeting, with more than 400 per- 
sons attending. Colonel Frank Knox 
(Nat’l Honorary), publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, recently returned from 
an extensive tour and study of South 
America, spoke on “South America, and 
Our Defense Against Totalitarianism.” 

His speech was broadcast from 9:00 to 
9:30 p. m. over WENR. George A. Bran- 
denburg (Northwestern), national pres- 
ident of Sigma Delta Chi, delivered a 
Founders’ Day message. Prof. Kenneth 
E. Olson, director of the Medill School 
of Journalism, presided at the meeting. 
Paul B. Nelson, editor and publisher of 
Scholastic Editor magazine and president 
of the Chicago chapter, was in charge of 


arrangements. 
* 


The ILLINOIS chapter is not letting 
national boundaries limit its drive to get 
jobs for its graduates. The chapter is co- 
operating with Theta Sigma Phi in pre- 
paring a booklet which is being mailed 
to 300 American newspapers, 25 foreign 
newspapers, 100 advertising agencies and 
100 large national advertisers. Each page 
in the booklet will carry a photograph 
and outline of experience, personal data, 
education, specialization and references 
of one of the 11 men and 6 women. 


* 


The GEORGIA chapter announces that 
two of its graduating seniors already have 
jobs and that a third will combine news- 
paper work and study abroad. Eugene 
Phillips, chapter president, has been se- 
lected as a foreign exchange fellow to 
study in Italy next year. Charles Thorp 
and Claude Davidson will start as re- 
porters on Georgia newspapers in June. 


Two other seniors of the school of jour- 
nalism have jobs waiting for them. 
* 

OREGON sponsored a campus dance, 
“Dance of the Champs” in honor of the 
university’s basketball team which won 
the national championship in the play- 
off against Ohio State recently at Evans- 
ton, Ill. The dance was a climax io a 
special holiday in honor of the champs. 
Huge photographs of the traveling squad 
were presented to each member of the 
squad at the dance by the chapter... . 
At the same affair the chapter announced 
its spring pledges, and draped a Lino- 
type slug bearing the name of the pledge 
and Sigma Delta Chi around each pledge’s 
neck. The neophytes will wear the slugs 
until they are initiated. 





Dr. Mott to Receive 
SDX Research Award 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank Luther Mott’s 
exhaustive “History of American Mag- 
azines” has been awarded the Sigma 
Delta Chi prize for “the most outstand- 
ing journalistic research” completed dur- 
ing the period from October 1, 1937, to 
September 30, 1938. 

The award, carrying a $50 cash prize, 
was made for Volumes II and III of the 
work, published last fall. Dr. Mott, who 
is director of the School of Journalism 
at the State University of Iowa, had pub- 
lished Volume I previously. He is now 
working on the final volume, which will 
bring American magazine history down 
to the present. 

Dr. Mott is the fourth winner of the 
award, presented annually by Sigma 
Delta Chi, national professional journal- 
istic fraternity. 

In announcing the award, Prof. Mitchell 
V. Charnley, Department of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, chairman of the 
Sigma Delta Chi Research Committee, 
said that “the committee considered Dr. 
Mott’s work outstanding for the tremen- 
dous amount of research that went into 
its 1,300 pages, for its painstaking thor- 
oughness and accuracy and its value as 
a contribution to the history of a little- 
studied but important phase of Amer- 
ican journalism. As one reviewer of the 
book said, “The work should silence aca- 
demic criticism of journalistic scholar- 
ship for some time to come.’” 

The Research Committee is now con- 
sidering entries for the 1939 award. 
Journalistic researches completed in man- 
uscript form or published during the year 
from October 1, 1938, to September 30, 
1939, are eligible. Researchers wishing 
to enter works in the contest should send 
copies of them to Prof. Charnley with 
statements of the time at which they were 
completed or published. 

Other members of the Research Com- 
mittee are W. S. Gilmore, editor, the De- 
troit News; Cyril Arthur Player, the 
Booth Newspapers, Flint, Mich.; Dr. Fred 
E. Merwin, School of Journalism, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; and Dr. 
Chilton R. Bush, Division of Journalism, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
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WHO - WHAT - WHERE 





Raymonp Buckitey (Kansas) became 
city editor of the Beloit (Kan.) Daily 
Call March 1. % 

Nem Maurer (Iowa), editor of the Ode- 
bolt (lowa) Chronicle, and Mrs. Maurer 
announce the arrival of William Page 
Maurer April 5 at the Odebolt Hospital. 

* 

Ben Surrin (Pittsburgh), former man- 
aging editor of the Pitt Weekly is super- 
intendent of the plant of the Pittsburgh 
Salesbook Co. 


Ruppick LAwrReENcE (Washington) has 
resigned his position as Chicago adver- 
tising representative for American Boy 
magazine to join the advertising staff of 
Fortune, effective April 15. Lawrence, 
secretary of the Chicago Professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, will be sole 
representative of Fortune in Pennsyl- 
vania and several adjoining states, and 
will be located in Philadelphia. 

+. 


Ben LieseRMAN (Illinois), general as- 
signment reporter on the Evansville 
(Ind.) Courier for three years, is tour- 
ing Europe. 

* 

Hasse, T. Sutyivan (Marquette), as- 
sistant managing editor of the Milwaukee 
News until it suspended publication in 
January is now with the Chicago Evening 
American. 

* 


CiLarRENcE Streit (Montana) is the au- 
thor of “Union Now,” a book in which 
he proposes a league of democracies to 
replace the League of Nations. For many 
years Streit was Geneva correspondent 
for the New York Times. He is now in 
the Washington bureau of the Times. 


* 
Harotp Letcuer is a reporter for the 
Helena (Mont.) Independent; Owen 


© is a reporter for the Montana 
Standard; Don Larson is a member of 
the advertising staff of the Great Falls 
Tribune; and Wayne LAINE an adver- 
tising solicitor for the Daily Missoulan, 
Missoula, Mont. All men are members of 
the 1938 class of the University of Mon- 
tana. 

* 


Frank TREMAINE (Stanford), until re- 
cently cable editor in the Pacific Division 
office of the United Press, has been trans- 
ferred to the foreign department of UP 
in New York City. 

* 

Gorpon Frost (Stanford) returns in 
May from Heidelberg University where 
he has studied for the past year on a 
scholarship. 


Cuartes S. Jackson (Stanford) has re- 
turned to the editorial staff of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Journal after a period of em- 
ployment on the Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 
Jackson is the grandson and namesake 
of the founder of the Journal. 

* 

Leonarp R. Greenup (Oregon) has 
joined the merchant marine to spend the 
next year and a half seeing the world 
and do free-lance writing. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Barry Faris 


As editor-in-chief of International 
News Service, Barry Faris has se- 
lected, coached and developed most 
of the men whose by-lines appear over 
INS dispatches from major American 
and European points today. On the 
firing line on big stories himself for 
years—he knows the problems of his 
men, never rattles them, and as a re- 
sult has their respect and affection 

“BF” broke into newspaper work on 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, where 
he was a journalistic jack-of-all trades, 
but starred as a police reporter. From 
St. Joseph he went to Fort Worth, 
where he became a managing editor. 
Successive jumps carried him to the 
Los Angeles Tribune, Denver Post, 
Indianapolis Sun and then to Inter- 
national News Service. 

In his earlier years he was a good 
football player, a boxer of real ability 
and a good enough ball player to play 
third base for the St. Joseph club of 
the Western League against men who 
later “made” the big leagues. 

Level-headed, at his best in a pinch, 
he makes friends easily and holds 
them. Business-like in the office, he is 
“one of the boys” after “30.” Married, 
the father of three daughters, he 
makes his home in Scarsdale, N. Y., 
when not journeying from coast to 
coast or abroad in the interests of INS. 

An interested and active member 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, he was elected to 
the Executive Council at the Madison 
convention. 





Jack GAMBLE (Washington State), pres- 
ident of the Washington State College 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi last year, is 
studying in the Columbia University 
School of Journalism. He recently won a 
$100 scholarship as a result of his work 
on the Pullman campus. 


Horace B. Warp (Knox), formerly city 
editor of the now defunct South Bend 
(Ind.) News-Times, is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune. 

* 


Lester JorpAN (Northwestern), direc- 
tor of the school of journalism at South- 
ern Methodist University, has acquired 
an interest in the United Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of The Ennis (Texas) 
News, becoming vice-president and edi 
tor. He retains his position with the 
University. 

* 


Cuartes H. Raymonp (California), 51, 
head of the department of journalism at 
the University of California, died at 
Berkeley, March 15. A scion of the fam- 
ily that included Henry Raymond, New 
York Times founder, and Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, former editor of Century 
magazine, Raymond was special repre 
sentative of the United Press in Mexico 
in 1913-14 and served on the San Diego 
Sun, San Francisco Chronicle and San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin staffs before join 
ing the university faculty in 1918. 

* 


Henry Rising (Washington State), 70, 
managing editor of the Spokane (Wash.) 
Chronicle, died suddenly at his home 
March 5. He began his career in Spokane 
in 1893 as a subscription solicitor and re 
porter for the Chronicle, becoming man 
aging editor in the late 90’s and presi 
dent of the Spokane Chronicle Company 
in 1923. He was a powerful constructive 
force in the development of the Inland 
Empire. 

He was known throughout the news 
paper profession for his ability to train 
newspaper workers. Hundreds of young 
men who obtained their training under 
his guidance have gone to the top in their 
profession. 

* 


Paut C. Smitu (Stanford), executive 
editor and general manager of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, was recentiy named 
California’s outstanding man of 1938 by 
the California Junior Chamber of Com 
merce, and was presented with that or- 
ganization’s distinguished service award. 
Mr. Smith’s services in reconciling labor 
factions and employer groups was cited. 

* 


Forrest W. CLoucH (Southern Method 
ist), formerly of the merchandising, pro 
motion and publicity department of the 
Texas State Network, has been named 
educational director for the network. 








Protect Your Fraternity Name 
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the maintenance of official specifica- 
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Governmental Newspapers? 


To our way of thinking, the worst thing 
that could happen to journalism any- 
where would be for the Government to 


with Willmoore Kendail’s article in this 
issue of THe Quit in which he advo- 
cates such a step. 

We'll agree that newspapers should be 
published for the greatest possible pub- 
lic good; that they are at least partially 
public institutions; that they should be 
impartial in their presentation of news so that readers might 
be informed and make their own conclusions. 

But that the Government itself should take over the press— 
Heaven help journalism, democracy and freedom of the press 
should that day ever come! 





For Government control of the press would very soon be- 
come party control of the press—a situation identical with 
that of Germany, Italy and Russia where the press is an instru- 
ment of the state—therefore of the party in power. 

What freedom of the press, what freedom of speech, what 
impartiality, is there in any one of these countries where edi- 
tors are told what they can print, what they cannot print— 
even how and where they must place and display the prop- 
aganda that is dished out as news in the so-called newspapers 
that are published under the reign of the dictators? 

Under private ownership it is difficult at times to attain or 
to obtain impartiality and objectivity in the handling of news. 
Under government control it would be even more difficult. 


Human nature being as it is, it is likely that news will be 
shaded somewhat by the ideas and interests of the owner and 
his employes as long as the press is in private hands—no mat- 
ter how that owner and his staff may endeavor to be impar- 
tial and objective in the news columns. It is entirely likely and 
probable that some news will be emphasized, or over-empha- 
sized, while other news is de-emphasized or played down. 

But more and more, if our observations of journalism in 
these United States is correct, owners and publishers are real- 
izing that impartiality and objectivity are to be desired in the 
news columns from a dollar and cents standpoint—to say noth- 
ing of the idealistic or ethical aspect. 

In other words—whether he would like to flavor the news 
or not—your modern publisher (with exceptions, of course) 
has come or is coming to realize that for the sake of profits at 
least he’d better instruct his staff to print the news as straight, 
as impartially and as objectively as possible. Then, let the 
editorial columns express his personal slant, bias or viewpoint 
on the news itself. 


Bur were the press in Government hands, it is difficult to 
see how it could be anything but an official mouthpiece for 
the party in power—a mouthpiece which of course would 
voice no criticism or print anything that might affect the ad- 
ministration adversely. 

Then we would have an era of rubber-stamp journalism in 
which tailor-made news and views, cut-to-order, dry and de- 
void of any individualism, would be ground out by the yard 
in Washington and dispatched to ali corners of the country. 

Not a pleasant picture is it? No, we'll string along with pri- 
vate ownership of the press in the United States just as long 
as private ownership is possible, in spite of the faults and 
failings which the American press has in private hands. 

The day that the press passes from private ownership to Gov- 
ernment control in America will be the day that dictatorship 
begins in the U. S. A. 


AS 
WE VIEW 


take it over. So we decidedly disagree IT 


One-Paper Towns 


One of the greatest threats to freedom 
of expression in the United States is the 
continued trend toward newspaper mo- 
nopolies in cities and towns—the grow- 
ing number of one-newspaper towns and 
cities or cities where all the existing pa- 
pers are under the same ownership. 

Financially and economically, we'll 
agree, this trend is for the good of news- 
paper properties. We'll agree also that it 
tends to create stronger papers, from: a 
financial standpoint. But we don’t feel that it is the best thing 
for the individual cities or towns, for the newspapermen or for 
journalism. 

We're not attributing any evil nor any sinister intent to the 
men who control all the papers or the single paper in a com- 
munity. Most of them try to put out such a good paper that 
no competitor will dare to enter the field. Most of them, we 
feel, endeavor to express both sides of a controversy. 

But it is a lot easier to suppress stories in a one-newspaper 
town or in a town where all the papers are under one owner- 
ship than it is where there are at least two papers in lively 
competition. 

We'd like to see at least two good newspapers, under sep- 
arate ownership, in every community. We're familiar with the 
argument that many communities will not support one news- 
paper well, much less two. We know that it is true. But we 
insist we would like to see two good newspapers in every town 
that can support them. 

The rub is, of course, that publishing has grown to be such 
an expensive undertaking that the mortality rate of newspapers 
is more likely to rise than the birth rate—that there will be 
fewer newspapers before there are more. It is no longer pos- 
sible to start a newspaper with a few thousand dollars in a 
town of any size—one result being that comparatively few men 
today can aspire to ownership of even a crossroads weekly. 


& 
Men Publishers Want! 


Every now and then some one asks editors and publishers 
what they look for in the young men they hire for their papers 
—what qualities they seek—what preparation a man should 
make before applying to them for jobs. 

Some of the replies are helpful—a lot more of them are not. 
For it seems that some publishers and editors like to pontifi- 
cate a bit when they begin to list the qualities an ambitious 
young would-be newspaperman should have. Their compiled 
list would make it appear they want a Phi Beta Kappa, Rhodes 
scholar, tax expert, walking encyclopedia, political scientist, 
historian, etc., all rolled into one man and whom they will pay 
from $12 a week up! 

What they really mean to say is that they are looking for 
alert, ambitious, hard-working youngsters with a willingness 
to learn, with at least an average amount of gray matter and 
an equal amount of plain horse sense, who can be depended 
on for accuracy and integrity. 

So, you young fellows just coming out of school, don’t be 
dismayed by the imposing list of requirements the editors and 
publishers say they will expect from you. They’re really just 
trying to scare off the misfits—and who can blame them? 

If you want to spend your life in journalism—have pre- 
pared yourself for it as best you can—go out to win a place for 
yourself. Don’t depend too much on hackneyed approaches. 
And don’t be discouraged if you don’t connect at once. Re- 
member that in journalism any experience in whatever line 
may some day serve you in good stead in a journalistic way. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


Tue partners found their town, a com- 
munity of 1,150 persons, needed a library. 
So they started one. It is housed in the 
Clipper building and offers current books 
and magazines to readers, as well as old 
favorites and classics. The partners also 
have helped establish a business women’s 
club and several civic societies. 

When a New York columnist bewailed 
the passing of red flannel underwear, Miss 
Babcock wrote him that Cedar Springs 
merchants were still well stocked. He 
printed her letter and as a result town 
merchants still do a brisk business in 
this commodity with mail-order custom- 
ers from coast to coast. 

Doesn’t it all sound like they’re hav- 
ing a grand time? You bet it does—and 
here’s to the partners and the continued 
success of the Clipper in their hands. 

Miss Hamilton appears in the picture on 
the cover, accepting a basket of eggs from 
Mrs. R. D. Eggleston in payment for a 
subscription. 


Arrer you've read these lines about 
Miss Babcock and Miss Hamilton, turn to 
page 5 and read Joe Campbell’s really 
eggciting (you'll have to forgive that one) 
story of the annual egg day conducted 
by his paper. 

We had a lot of fun experimenting with 
the headline for that story. Don’t know 
whether we picked the best of the lot or 
not. 

Started off with “Speaking of Good 
Eggs!” then from that went to “That’s 
Eggsactly What We Mean!” Next came 
“Egging On Your Circulation,” No. 3, 
which eventually became the title. No. 4 
was “We Had Lots of Eggscitement That 
Day!” followed by No. 5, “We’ve Never 
Laid an Egg, But——” 

Then, in succession, came: “Our Fine 
Feathered Friends Laid for Us,” “So They 
Laid for Us—Plenty!” “They Were Lay- 
ing for Us!” “They’ve Been Laying for 
Us Ever Since!” “This Paper Doesn’t Lay 
Eggs,” etc. 

Eventually we got to “They Laid for 
This Editor—Who? His Fine Feathered 
Friends—and That’s Eggsactly What We 
Mean.” “This Paper Never Laid an Egg 
—But Its Fine Feathered Friends Do— 
And Bring Circulation to Crow About.” 

It seemed, on trying out the lot with 
our associates, that “Laying an Egg” had 
too much of a show or radio connotation. 
So the head eventually chosen was the 
one appearing over the article. We don’t 
know why we did all this cackling about 
writing a head—because you probably 
thought of one on the spur of the moment 
better than any of these. 


Wrirn all the current interest in polls, 
surveys, etc., the editors of the Belleville 
(Kan.) Telescope decided recently to 
make a survey of reader interest. The 
manner in which the poll was conducted 
and the results will, we believe, be of 
interest to other editors who may have 
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been thinking of conducting a similar 
poll. 

Since the cost of a person-to-person in- 
terview would be prohibitive, the publi- 
cation issued postcard score-blanks on 
which were listed 27 departments of the 
newspaper. Each bore instructions for 
recording the reading habits of individ- 
uals who were asked to report whether 
they read the various sections “regularly,” 
“occasionally” or “never.” 

Approximately 1,000 such questionnaire 
cards were distributed generally through 
the lists. The results, while they reflect 
the attitude of but one-third of the sub- 
scribers, may be taken as representative, 
since care was taken that every type of 
reader be given an opportunity to answer 
the questions. 

Every answer indicated that the front 
page was read regularly. Second in gen- 
eral popularity were the society and local 
columns, where only scattered “nevers” 
were tabulated. Such features as “It Hap- 
pened in Kansas” (syndicated, with fre- 
quent local items), “In Older Days” and 
“Off ’n’ On the Square” ran a close third. 

Of interest to the commercial side of 
the newspaper is the fact that, of all the 
postcards mailed, only four readers re- 
ported that they never read the classified 
page and only five indicated absolutely 
no interest in the display advertising. In 
both cases, the tabulations show that a 
three-to-one majority read those sections 
regularly as compared with those who 
read the classified and display pages oc- 
casionally. 

Among the subjects or departments in- 
cluded on the ballots were: front page, 
local news, social news, sports, Off ’n’ On 
the Square, pictures, editorials, com- 
munity news, Sunday School lesson, mar- 
kets, church news, public mind, 4-H club 
news, Wayside Rustlings, cartoons, It 
Happened in Kansas, Household Scrap- 
book, Look and Learn, Out of Focus, A 
Bit o’ This and o’ That (editorial wise- 
crack columns), In Older Days, continued 
story, classified page, display advertising, 
farm bureau notes. 

Editorials and features which appear 
regularly on the editorial page ranked 
well toward the top in popularity. In 
both cases, approximately 50 per cent 
read them regularly, 40 per cent occasion- 
ally and 10 per cent attested that they 
never read the editorial page. In line 
with the present trend in weekly news- 
papers, the survey ranked pictures and 
cartoons high in popularity. 

No signatures were asked of those who 
answered the questions, but in many cases 
the readers made complimentary remarks 
or merely signed their names. Three sub- 
scribers added suggestions for features 
which they would like to see appear in 
the paper. 





Rosert E. Vintnc (Northwestern), pub- 
licity director of the Western Electric 
Company’s Point Breeze works in Balti- 
more, has been appointed to the Maryland 
State Board of Education to serve until 
1943. The board has general control of the 
public school system of the state. 
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Do You ‘Junk’ 
$$$ Dollars? 


When you have no further need for a 
piece of equipment, that doesn’t mean 
that you should junk it—not when there 
are probably dozens of readers of THE 
AMERICAN PRESS who would pay you 
good money for it. 


List what you have no further use 
for. Then run a small advertisement on 
the classified page of THE AMERICAN 
PRESS, name a fair price, and some pub- 
lisher will thank you for supplying him 
with a helpful bargain. 


Every publisher reads the Classifieds 
—so whether you have equipment or 
your services to sell, the Classified Page 
of THE AMERICAN PRESS, read by 6,000 
publishers, is the place to talk about it. 

Low Classified Rates: Classified (undis 
played) 25c per line; Classified (display) 
50c per line up to 7 lines or $3.50 pet inch; 
situations wanted (special rate) 10c per 
line. 


v 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 


225 W. 39th St. New York, N. Y. 











Protection — 


Perhaps you are not actively seeking 


another job, but you wouldn't turn down 
a better one, would you? 

Then register with The Personnel 
Bureau, for by doing so you will put 
yourself in touch with employers through- 
out the country—employers who come to 
the Bureau for just such a man as you 
are. Registration will not jeopardize your 
present position, because it will be held 


in strict CONFIDENCE. 

The $1 registration fee entitles you to 
consideration for every opening reported 
to The Bureau for two years. Register 
now for protection against missing an 
opportunity for advancement. 


THE 
PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A nation-wide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 
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It is dangerous to have fixed ideas about the 
newspaper business, from an editorial room 
point of view to the mechanical departments; 
dangerous to say: “Oh, here’s a profession 
that doesn’t change much.” 

A young editor in the West refused to print 
an International Art Exhibit halftone of this 

' Cubist bit of sculpture, when it came in called 

| “Horse.” “Nonsense,” he growled. But the 
radical idea was used in thousands of news- 
papers . . . because it was NEWS. 

Those who aspire to the newspaper busi- 





Times Building 





Times Square 











ness cannot afford to have too many tradi- 
tional ‘‘No’s.” It may not be “Art’’ but it is 
a popular trend. Editor and Publisher, for 
fifty-two issues, gives you EVERY SIDE OF 
EVERY QUESTION. It has perhaps played 
a more vital part in developing efficient news- 
papermen than any other single force. The 
ONE issue you miss may be the one that could 
have shot you ahead to a bigger future, a 
wider horizon. 

Four dollars expended in this way brings 
you a College Course in things practical. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y. 
































